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CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For M A R CH, 1986. 





The Hiftor'y of Ancient Greece, its Colonies, and Conquefts ; from 
the earlieft Accounts till the Divifton of the Macedonian Empire 
in the Eaft. Including the Hiftory of Literature, Philofophy, 
and the Fine Arts. In Two Volumes. By Fohn Gillies, LL.D. 
4to. 2/. 25. in Boards. Cadell. 


W Herever learning diffufes its influence, the tranfaétions 

of ancient Greece will continue to be regarded as the 
moft interefting in the annals of human kind. So great is the 
{plendour which illuminates this department of hiftory, that 
it has excited the admiration of all fucceeding ages of thé 
wotld.. .Nor even at prefent, when the fubjects of hiftorical 
farrative até multiplied beyond the example of former times, 
feems any to be more happily adapted to the purpofes of lite- 
taty gratification. Both in our own and in foreign. coun. 
tries, the hiftory of Greece has lately employed the exertion 
of feveral writers; and we now behold an additional candidate 
for the public favour, in this gymnafium, if we may ufe fuch 
aterm, of hiftorical abilities. 

On a fubje@ fo often treated, however, it would be vain to 
éxpect ary novelty from a writer, the moft induftrious in his re- 
fearches. If he draws his materials from authentic fources of 
information ; if; in dubious circumftances, he weighs with. 
judgment the clafhing teftimony of different hiftorians; if he, 
arranges the various parts of the fubject with order and per- 
fpicuity ; if he preferves:a jait-propostion in the delineation 
of the feveral objects, and animates the whole with a uniform 
vigour of ftyle and fentiment; he performs whatever can af- 
ford gratification to the moft inquifitive reader of hiftory, of 
is neceffary to obtain the approbation of impartial eriticifm. 

Voy. LXI. March, 1786. M Dr, 
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Dr. Gillies commences his hiftory with A View of the Pro- 
grefs of Civilization and Power in Greece, preceding the 
Trojan War. It is not furprifing, that on a fubje& of fo re- 
mote antiquity we fhould meet with little fatisfa@tory infor- 
mation, when, after a lapfe of feveral centuries from this 
period, all the efforts of the diligent Thucydides proved in- 
tufficient to inveftigate, with any precifion, the ftate of his 
country, during a long revolution of ages antecedent to the time 
in which he lived. Our author obferves in a note, and the re- 
mark cannot be invalidated by any pofitive authority, that, 
admitting the commion chronology, there is reafon to believe 
that the fcattered fragments of Grecian hiftory were preferved 
during thirteen centuries by oral tradition. With the ufe of 
alphabetic writing, compofitions in profe began not earlier 
than about fix centuries preceding the Chriftian zra; and 
though before this time, many tranfaCtions might be cele- 
brated by the bards, who ase known to have been numerous 
in ancient Greece, yet thofe rhapfodies, however founded in 
atchievements which had really exited, were too much blended 
with fiction ever to be received implicitly as documents for 
hiftorical narrative. But, dark as is the cloud which hangs 
over this portion of Grecian hiftorv, the materials, it is cer- 
tain, are more copious than confiftent ; and to reduce them 
to order and perfpicuity, 3s what thofe who are beft acquainted 
with the difficalty and drynefs of the fubje&, will admit te 
be not an enviable tafk. 

After reciting the hiftory of the Trojan war, the author 
takes a concife view of the religion, -government, arts, man- 
ners, and chara&ter of the ancient Greeks; and in the fame 
chapter ne makes fome obfervations on the rank of women in 
the heroic ages, concerning which we think his remarks are 
well fownded. 


« Two circumfiances chiefly have rendered it difficult to ex- 
plain the rank and condition of women in the heroic ages. The 
Greek word denoting a wife, is borrowed from a quality which 
equally applies to a concubine, and the fame term is ufed indif- 
ferently to exprefs both. But the women who in ancient Greece 
fabmitted to the infamy of proftitution, were generally captives 
taken in war, who were reduced by the cruel right of arms to 
the mifcrable condition of fervitude. Hence it has been erro- 
neoufly inferred, that in ancient Greece, wives as well as con- 
cubines were the flaves of their hufbands. Tis miftaken no- 
tion it has been attempted to confirm, not only by infiting 
an the humiliating condition of the fair fex in the later ages 
of Greece, but by expre(sly alerting, that, in ancient tint, 
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they were purchafed by their hufbands. But this is to fupport\ =. 


one error by another. Before entering into the ftate of wedlock, 
it was cuftomary for a man to make a mutual exchange of pre- 
fents with his intended father-in-law. The Greeks had particular 
terms to exprefs the prefent which he beftowed, as well as that 
which he received. The former, which has no correfponding 
term in the modern languages, is tranflated by the more general 
word ‘* price,” which has given rife to the falfe notion of the 
purchafe and fervitude of women; but the latter, which may 
with propriety be tranflated ‘* dower,’ was given as a provi 
fion for the wife, both during marriage and after its diffolution, 
and was fufficient to deliver her from that fuppofed ftate of de- 
pendence on the hufband, which never had any exiftence but 
in the imagination of the fyitematic writers of the prefent 
age.’ 

We cannot help expreffing a with that our author had taken 
a more comprehenfive view of the manners and cuftoms of the 
ancient Greeks, than we find he has done in the courfe of the 
chapter above quoted. A delineation of fome of them in par- 
ticular, which he has totally omitted, would have greatly con- 
tributed towards affording a more clear and adequate idea of 
the genius of that celebrated people. We likewife with that 
he had attempted to trace the gradual decay of that generofity 
of chara&ter, which diftinguifhed the heroic ages, and fhewn 
by what caufes a nation, where commerce had not yet flou- 
rifhed to fuch an extent as to introduce any great degree of 
luxury, could degenerate fo much from the magnanimous fim- 
plicity of their anceftors. With refpeét to the latter of thefe, 
indeed, we meet with a few obfervations in a fubfequent chap- 
ter, which are as follow : 


‘ As the fingular manners and events of the heroic ages na- 
turally produced the lofty ftrains of the epic mufe, fo tne ftate 
of faciety in Greece, during the immediately fucceeding pe- 
riods, highly favoured the introduction of other kinds of poetry. 
The abolition of the royal governments gave free fcope to the 
activity and turbulence of democracy ; and the rivalthips and 
enmities of neighbouring ftates, rankling in the minds of their 

“citizens, prepared the imaginations of men for taking a mae 
lignant pleafure in works of inve¢tive and reproach. The in- 
numerable caufes of alienation, hatred, and difguft, which 
operated alfo within the bofom of each little republic, opened 
an‘ inexhauftible fource of fatire. The competitions for civil 
offices, for military command, and for other places of traft, 


profit, or honour, all of which were conferred by the free fuf=— 


trages of the people, occafioned irreconcilable variance between 
the ambitious members of the fame community, and fubjected 
the charaéters of men to mutual fcrutiny and remark. The 
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fentiments of the Greeks not being perverted by the habits of 
flavery, nor reftrained by the terrors of a defpot, they boldly 
exprefled what they freely thought ; they might openly declare 
a juft contempt ; and, while-they extolled in the lofty ode and 
{welling panegyric the heroes and patriots whom they admired, 


they lafhed the cowards and traitors whom they defpifed, with 
all-the feverity of fatire.’ 


Our author’s obfervations on the influence of the mufical 
and poetical contelts, related in the fame chapter with the 
preceding extract, are likewife not unworthy of attention. 


‘¢ In explaining the influence of the Grecian folemnities, 
we muft not forget the mufical and poetical exhibitions, which, 
from being employed to reward the victors in the gymnaftic ex- 
ercifes, came to be themfelves thought worthy of reward. The 
martial leffons of Fyrtaus and Callinus admirably confpired 
with the effects which have already been defcribed, encourag- 
ing the firm and manly virtues both by the enthufiafm with 
which their precepts were conveyed, and by the lively impref- 
fions which they gave of thofe objeéts for which it is important 
to contend. The courage depending on blood and nerves is 
uncertain and tranfitory in its exiltence, and even while it 
exifts, may be indifferently employed to purpofes beneficial or 
deftructive. It belonged t3 the martial bards to determine its 
doubtful nature, to fix and illuftrate its genuine motives, and 
to direct it to the proper objects of its purfuit. 

‘ The mufical entertainments thas ttrengthened, refined, and 
exalted the manly principles infpired by all the cuftoms and in- 
ftitutions of that warlike age.. But as bravery is a hardy plant 
that grows in every foil, the moft beneficial confequence of the 
arts confifted in infufing a proper mixture of foftnefs and fen- 
fibility into the Grecian character, This is well known to be 
their. effect in every country where they are allowed to flourifh. 
The Greeks, in a peculiar manner, required their affiftance ; 
nor could it have been poflible for that people, without the 
happy influence of the arts, to controul the barbarity naturally 
occaficned by their conftant employment in war, the favage 
cruelty introduced by the practice of domettic fervitude, and 
the intolerable ferocity which feems effentially inherent in the 
nature of democratical. government. Amidft thefe fources of 
degeneracy and corruption, the time and application neceflary 
to attain proficiency in the purfuits of genius, habituated the 
Greeks to gentle amufements, and innocent pleafures. The 
honours and rewards beftowed on the fuccefsful candidates for 
literary fame, engaged them to feek happinefs and glory in thé 
peaceful fhade of retirement, as well as on the contentious 
theatre of active life ; and the obfervations and difcoveries oc- 
cafionally fuggefted by the free communication of fentiment, 
: > ae , ) Rrengths- 
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ftrengthened and confirmed thofe happy prejudices which com- 
bat on the fide of virtue, and enforce the practice of fuch 1ules 
of behaviour as are motft ufeful and agreeable in fociety. 

‘ If the mafical and literary entertainments acquired fuch 
an happy influence over the moral difpofitions of the heart, 
they produced a ftill more confiderable effeét on the intellectual 
faculties of the mind. It ts almoft impoflible, in the prefent 
age, to conceive the full extent of their efficacy in improving 
the memory, animating the imagination, and correcting the 
judgment. Asto the memory, indeed, there is a period in 
the progrefs of fociety preceding the introduétion of writing, 
when the energies of this faculty have been exerted among 
many nations with a wonderful degree of force. ven among 
the barbarous Celtic inhabitants of our own ifland, the Druids 
could repeat an incredible number of verfes, containing the 
knowledge of their hiftory, laws, and religion; and a period 
of twenty years was required to complete the poetical ftudies of 
a candidate for the priefthood. 

‘ But if the Greeks were equalled by other nations in the 
exercife of the memory, they have always been unrivalled in 
the delicacy of their taite, and the inimitable charms of their 
fancy. Thefe excellencies, whether originally produced by 
natural or moral caufes, or more probably by a combination of 
both, were, doubtlefs, extended and improved by emulation 
and habitual exercife. To this exercife the public folemnities 
afforded a proper field; and, in the contefts of mufic and 
poetry, were difplayed the opening bloffoms of Grecian genius, 
blofloms which afterwards ripened into thofe fruits of philofo- 
phy and eloquence, that will form the admiration and delight 
of the laft ages of the world.’ 


The public tranfactions of ancient Greece were fo much 
influenced by the paflions of men, that the recital of them 
prefents us not only with the general hiftory of the feveral 
itates, but what is yet more initructive to a philofophical 
reader, with that of the human mind. In different parts of 
the prefent work, Dr. Gillies has attempted to avail himfelf of 
this obfervation ; and we frequently find him deducing moral 
reflections from the events which he defcribes. In the account 
_ which he gives of the Grecian philofophy, he has adopted 
the opinion of the moft approved writers on the fucject; as 
he has likewife done, in delivering the literary character of 
the poets and other writers, whofe tranfcendent merits have 
immortalized the fame of their country. 

The hiflory of Greece, fo far as it can now be collected, 
being already well known, we have hitherto confined our ex- 
tracts to other parts of the narrative ; but before we conclude 
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our account of the firft volume, we fhall lay before our read- 
ers the following fpecimen of the author’s ftyle, in the hiftori- 
cal part of the work, all 


¢ While the city (Athens) fell a prey to accumulated evils, 
the country was laid wafte by an implacable enemy, Qn the 
prefent occafion, the confederates advanced beyond Athens ; 
they deftroyed the works of the miners on Mount Laurium ; 
and, having ravaged all that fouthern diftri@, as well as the 
coaft oppofite to Eubcea and Naxos, they traced a line of deva- 
ftation along the Marathonian fhore, the glorious fcene of an 
immortal victory, obtained by the valour of Athens, in defence 
of thofe very flates by which her own territories were now fa 
cruelly defolated. 

‘ If confcious wifdom and rectitude were not fuperior to 
every aflault of fortune, the manly foul of Pericles muft have 
junk under the weight of fuch multiplied calamities. But his 
fortitude ftill fupported him amidft the flood of public and do- 
meftic woe. With decent and magnanimous compofure he 
beheld the unhappy fate of his numerous and flourifhing fa- 
mily, fucceflively {matched away by the rapacious peitilence. 
At the funeral of the laft of his fons he dropped, indeed, a 
few reluctant tears of paternal tendernefs. But, afamed of 
this momentary weaknefs, he bent his undejeéted mind to the 
defence of the republic. Having colleéted an hundred Athe- 
nian, together with fifty Chian or Lefbian vefiels, he failed 
through the Saronic gulph, and ravaged the unprote&ted coafts 
of Elis, Argos, and Laconia) While this armament weighed 
anchor in the Pireus, there happened an eclipfe of the fun, 
which terrified the fuperftitious mariners, whofe minds were 


already clouded by calamity. The pilot of the admiral galley 
betrayed the moft unmanly cowardice, when Pericles, throwing 
a cloak before his eyes, atked, ‘¢‘ whether the obfcurity fur- 
prifed him ??’ the pilot anfwering in the negative, ‘* neither,” 
rejoined Pericles, ‘‘ ought an eclipfe of the fun, occafioned by 
the intervention of the revolving planet, which intercepts its 
light.’ 4s 

5 Having arrived on the Argolic coaft, the Athenians laid 
fiege to the facred city Epidaurus, whofe inhabitants gloried in 
the peculiar favour of /Ef{culapius. The plague again break- 
ing out in the fleet, was naturally afcribed to the vengeance of 
that offended divinity. They raifed the fiege of Epidaurus; 
nor were their operations more fuccefsful againft Troezené, 
Hermioné, and.other Peloponnefian cities. “They took only 
the {mall fortrefs of Prafiz, a fea-port of Laconia; after which 
they returned to the Pirzas, afflited with the peftilence, and 
without having performed any thing that correfponded to the 
_greatnefs of the armament, or the public expectation. 
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* The Athenian expedition into Thrace was ftill more unfor- 
tunate. Into that country Agnon conduéted a body of four 
thoufand men, to co-operate with Phormio, in the fiege of Po- 
tidza. But in the fpace of forty days, he loit one thoufand 
and fifty men in the plague; and the only confequence of his 
éxpedition was, to infect the northern army with that melan- 
choly diforder. . 

‘ Thefe multiplied difafters reduced the Athenians to de- 
fpair. Their fufferings exceeded example and belief, while 
they were deprived of the only expected confolation, the plea- 
fure of revenge. The bulk of the people defired peace on any 
terms. Ambaffadors were fent to Sparta, but not admitted to 
an audience. The orators clamoured and traduced Pericles. 
The undifcerning populace afcribed their misfortunes to the 
unhappy effeét of his councils; but his magnanimity did not 
yet forfake him, and, for the laft time, he addrefled the affem- 
bly: ** Your anger, Athenians! occafions no furprife, becaufe 
it comes not unexpected. Your complaints excite no refent- 
ment, becaufe to complain is the right of the miferable. Yet, 
as you miltake both the caufe and the meafure of your prefent 
calamity, I will venture to expofe fuch dangerous, and, if not 
fpeedily corrected, fuch fatal errors. The juftice and neceflity 
of the war I have often had occafion to explain: it is juft that 
you who have protected and faved, fhould govern Greece: it 
1s neceflary, if you would affert your pre-eminence, that you 
fhould now refift the Peloponnefians. On maintaining this re- 
folution, not your honour only, but your fafety, depends. The 
fovereignty of Greece cannot, like an empty pageant of gran- 
deur, be taken up with indifference, or without danger laid 
down. That well-earned dominion, which you have fometimes 
exercifed tyrannically, mult be upheld and detended, otherwife 
you muait fubmit, without refource, to the refentment of your 
injured allies, and the animofity of your inveterate enemies. 
The hardips to which you were expofed from the Jatter, I 
forefaw and foretold; the peftilence, that fudden and impro- 
bable difafter, it was impoffible for human prudence to conjec- 
ture; yet great and unexpected as our calamities have been, 
and continue, they are {till accidental and tranfitory, while the 
advantages of this neceflary war are permanent, and its glory 
will be immortal. The greatnefs of that empire which we ttrive 
to uphold, extends beyond the territories of our moft diftant 
allies. Of the two elements, deftined forthe ufe of men, the 
fea and the land, we abfolutely command the one, nor is there 
any kingdom, or republic, or confederacy, that pretends to 
difpute our dominion. Let this confideration elevate our hopes ; 
and perfonal afflictions will difappear at the view of public 
profperity. Let us bear, with refignation, the ttrokes of pro- 
vidence ; and we fhall repel, with vigour, the aflaults of your 
enemies. It is the hereditary and glorious diftin¢étion of our 
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republic, never to yield to adverfity. We have defied danger, 
expended treafure and blood; and, amidft obflinate and for- 
midable wars, augmented the power, and extended the fame, 
of a city, unrivalled in wealth, populoufnefs, and fplendour, 
and governed by laws and inflitutions worthy its magnificence 


-and renown. If Athens muft perifh (as what human grandear 


is not fubjeét to decay?) let her never fall, at leaft, through 
our pufillanimity ; a fall that would cancel the merit of our 
former virtue, and deflroy at once that edifice of glory which 
jt has been the work of ages to rear. When our walls and 
harbours are no more ; when the terror of our navy fhall have 
ceafed, and our external magnificence fallen to decay, the 


gioy of Athens fhall remain. This is the prize which I have 


itherto exhorted, and {till exhort you to defend, regardlefs of 
the clamours of floth, the fufpicions of cowardice, or the per- 


fecution of envy,” 


‘ Such were the fentiments of Pericles, who, on this occa- 


fion, declared to his affembled countrymen, with the freedom 


of confcious merit, that he felt himfelf inferior to none in wif- 
dom to difcover, and abilities to explain and promote, the 
meafures moft honourable and ufeful ; that he was a fincere and 
ardent lover of the republic, unbiaffed by the diétates of felf- 
ifhnefs, unfeduced by the allurements of partiality, and fupe- 
rior to the temptations of avarice. The anger of the Athe- 
nians evaporated in impofing on him a {mall fine, and foon 
after they re-elected him general. The integrity and manly 
firmnefs of his mind reftored the fainting courage of the re- 
public. They refcued the dignity of Pericles from the rage 
of popular frenzy ; but they could not defend his life againtt 
the infectious malignity of the peftilence. He died two years 
and fix months after the commencement of the war. The cha- 
ra€ter which he draws of himfelf is confirmed by the impartial 
voice of hiflory, which adds a few circumitances proper to con- 
firm the texture of a virtuous and lafting fame. During the 
firft invafion of the Peloponnefians, he declared that he would 


-convey his-extenfive and valuable eftate to the public, if it 
. fhould be excepted from the general devaftation, by the policy 
or the gratitude of Archidamus, his hereditary gueft and friend. 


Yet this generous patriot lived with the moft exemplary cco- 
nomy in his perfona] and domeftic expence. His death-bed was 
furrounded by his numerous admirers, who dwelt. with com- 
placence on the illuftrious exploits of his glorious life. While 
they recounted the wifdom of his government, and enumerated 
the long feries of his victories by iea and land, ‘* You forget,”’ 
faid the dying ftatefman and fage, ‘* you forget the only va- 
juable part of my charater: none of my fellow-citizens was 
ever compelled, through any action of mine, to afflume a 
qnourning robe. He expired, teaching an invaluable — to 
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human kind, that in the laft important hour, when all othe 
objects difappear, or lofe their value, the recollection of an in 
nocent life is {till prefent tothe mind, and ftill affords confola- 
tion, more valuable than Pericles could derive from his nine 
trophies erected over the enemies of his country, from his long 
and profperous adminiftration of forty years, the depth of his 
political wifdom, the perfection of his military and naval fkill, 
and the immortal fame of his unrivalled eloquence.’ 


Through the early part of this hiftory, where an author is 
under the neceflity of having recourfe to very obfcure mate- 
rials, Dr. Gillies has implicitly followed, as indeed he could 
not do otherwife, the common tract of preceding hiftorians : 
nor has he, in general, lefs -clofely adhered to the ufual au- 
thorities, in the more enlightened periods of his fubje&t, not- 
withftanding what he informs us, of his having confulted 
ancient writers, whofe works are feldom perufed. He has, 
at the fame time, in various places, endeavoured to embellith 
a trite narrative with ornaments rather meretricious than fuit- 
able to the gravity of hiftorical compofition. But we are al- 
ways inclined to view with a degree of indulgence the condu& 
of a writer, who, when he cannot maintain a novelty of fen- 
timent, defcends to folicit the imagination. 


[To be concluded in our next.) 





Ancient Scottifo Poems, never before in Print; but now publifbed 
from the MS. Colle&ions of Sir Richard Maitland, of Lething- 
ton, Knight, Lord Privy Seal of Scotland, aud a Senator of 
the College of Fuftice. Comprifing Pieces written from about 
1420 7il1 1586. With large Notes, and aGlofary. Vol. I. 
8vo. 65. in Boards. Dilly. 


o dios laudable defire of examining the antiquities of our 

country, has occafioned many works of our old poets 
to be emancipated from the duft and obfcurity of muity libra- 
ries, that they may be, for a fhort period, admired by anti- 
quaries acquainted with old language, and perhaps return to 
oblivion, probably to a durance from which they will not 
again efcape. While this tafte continted, many modern poems 
were given to the public as ancient, which, though they could 
never, for a moment, impofe on the real judge, have been 
greedily received, and held up to admiration, as precious mo- 
numents of ancient genius: poems, really ancient, have been 
recovered from the cobwebs by which they were concealed, 
and 
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and from worms, which had already commenced their depre- 
dations. ‘Two volumes of this kind, of fuperior merit, were 
noticed in our fifty-fecond and fifty-fixth volumes : other col- 
leétions we fhall, in pity to their editors, conceal, though we 
mean not to confign to oblivion Dr. Percy’s elegant work, the 
Evergreen, or lord Hailes’ publication from the Banantyne 


- MS. The latter, though little known, deferves confiderable 


praife. The Evergreen firft communicated fome valuable 
pieces; but it is, in many refpecis, am inaccurate, and, in 
others, an exceptionable publication: if we wifhed to know 
the tafte of the prefent times, we fhould not dive into the 
annals of Grub-ftreet; and a few of the pieces colleéted by 
Ramfay are of the grofleft kind. It is alfo juftly obferved 
by lord Hailes, that thofe ‘ who look in the Evergreen for 
the fiate of language and poetry among the Scots, during 
the fixteenth century, will be mifled or difappointed ;’ for he 
has modernized the verfification, and altered the fpelling, 
Mr. Pinkerton tells us, in his title, that thefe pieces were 
never before in print, and now publifhed from the manufcript 
collections of fir Richard Maitland, comprifing pieces written 
from about 1420 to 1586. ‘This may be very true; but he 
informs us alfo that it is eafy to deceive; and that, from the 
fentiments, idioms, and tranfitions, he is certain that Har- 
dyknute, a pretended ancient poem, is the production of this 
century, and written by fir John Bruce. But he goes on. 


¢ Of the Second Part of Hardyknute, written in 1776, but 
net. publifhed till 1781, the editor muft now confefs himéelf, 
guilty. As for his fecret, he has obferved the Horatian precept 
he at firft jaid down to himfelf, nonum prematur in annum; and 
sequefis pardon both of his friends and the public for keeping 
it to himfelf. ‘The fiction, as the publifher can inform, could 
not pofi.bly have any fordid view, as the MS. was prefented to 
him, and one half of the future profits, which was offered, 
was refufed. Jor the impofition, it was onl’ meant to give 
pleafure to the public; and no vanity could be ferved where 
the name was unknown. As to the vanity or pleafure of im- 
pofing on others, if there be fuch ideas, they are quite un- 

nown to the editor. Perhaps, like a very young man as he 
was, he had pufhed one or two points of the deception a little 
too far; but he always thovght that nevel and poetry had no 
bounds of . fiction.’ 


Again, 


* Since the editor is in the confeflional, he muft not omit 
that, in the firft volume of the Seleéi Scotch Ballads, befide 
the Second Part of Hardyknute, N° 16, The Laird of Wood- 


houfelie 
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houfelie is written by him, as is No. 17, Lord Livingfton ; yet 
of both he had fmall lines from tradition. No. 18, Binnorie, 
is one half from tradition, one half by the editor; though he 
could not now himfelf ditinguifh the lines. No. 19, Death 
of Menteith, is wholly by the editor, upon no tradition what- 
ever. No. 20, Lord Airth’s Complaint, is from a MS. then, 
and now. in the editor’s pofiefion. No. 21, I wih | were 
where Helen lyes, is all the editor’s, fave the three firft lines, 
which he heard a lady repeat. Lord Hailes informs him that 
there is another ballad beginning 


<¢ I with I were where Helen lyos 
On fair Kirkonel lee,”’ 


that is very pathetic; and that he has heard a lady repeat it 
who is now dead. Ramfay, however, in the Tea- fable Mif. 
cellany, gives a fong to this tune, which fhows that the editor’s 
meafure is right; repeating the fecond and fourth line for pa- 
thetic effect. Of the Fragments, III. and IV.,are wholly by 
the editor. In the fecond volume, Nos. XXV1I. XXIX. XXXI. 
XXXIV. XXXVI. XL. XLII. XLV. XLVIII. are wholly by 
the editor, who only obferves, in a note, p. 188, that thefe 
pieces ** have not appeared in print.” 


It requires 2 more accurate examination than we have been 
able to beftow, and a longer difcuffion than our limits will 
admit, to determine whether our editor has been prattifing his 
ufual manceuvres, After reading his confeflion, we fufpetted, 
in two poems, modern tranfitions, and an elegance of phrafeg- 
logy, unfuitable to the times; but perhaps we have been 
too {fcrupulous: the former dupe fees fallacy in every counte- 
nance; and will naturally believe, that he who could once 
impofe on the public, May do it again. In general, Mr. 
Pinkerton feems to have been a correct tranfcriber, and we are 
inclined, in the greater number of inftances, to acquit him 
of-this {pecies of literary forgery. 

The Preface gives an account of the poems, and abounds 
with original and learned obfervations, and bold dogmatical 
affertions. We were tran{fported again to the Letters of Ro- 
bert Heron, Efgq. and were ready to exclain, ‘ aut Erafmi eft 
aut Diaboli.’ Perhaps we may catch this changing Proteus, 
who fhifts his fhape with fuch wonderful rapidity, and-he will 
probably prove an ‘ alter & idem,’ varying, like fome late 
adventurers, in his drefs, but generally difcoverable by his 
gait. If Mr. Pinkerton and Mr. Heron are the fame, he 
will deferve our attention; fince his acquifitions, at fo early 
an age, are indeed furprifing; for he is now only twenty- 
eight years old. At amore mature period, he may learn to 
diftruft himfelf; he may forget his dogmatifm and illiberality, 
and 
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and retain only his knowlege and his genius: he then would 
be a pleafing companion, a valuable friend, and we fhould 
recognize him with pleafure. 

Ancient poetry, the feaft, the dear delight of the antiquary, 
js.not very generally relifhed: we were roufed into a tempo- 
yary enthuGafm by the ancient modern Offian ; but, when 
other editors attempted to gratify this taite, by poems more 
¢ertainly of an early date, and fpelling more antiquated, the 
Jabour of reading was not repaid by the pleafures which were 
communicated by the poetry. A refined age muft have all 
its amufements, without the labour of attainment; and even 
Chatterton’s more polifhed lines did not compenfate for the 
obfcurity thrown around them by the old fpelling : we believe 
that they were more generally celebrated than read. Every 
ancient poem is unequal, and its real merits are not well un- 
derftood. A concife, comprehenfive, bold expreffion; a ge- 
muine ftroke of nature, warm from the heart ; occafional views 
“of manners with which we are little acquainted; and fome 
beautiful poetical imagery, are interfperfed; but they are 
‘ rari, nantes in gurgite vaito.” Pages of prolix, unintereft- 
ing defcription, a long dull allegory, and fometimes grofs in- 
decencies, fill up the picture; relieved, indeed, by occafional 
beauties, but obfcured by dark tints, and rendered frequently 
difgufting by uncouth objects. It may be afked, to what pur- 
.pofe they are publifhed? They are ufeful, as they mark the 
progrefs of fociety and language: in fpite of the laudatores 
temporis acti, they endear to us our own times; and thofe 
who can read them with eafe are highly delighted with trane- 
fient gleams of nature, elegance, and poetry, Our editor is 
a little more fanguine. 


¢ Upon the whole, the editer hopes that this colleéion, 
which to him has afforded an amufement and relaxation fron 
more important ftudy, will alfo afford fome amufement to the 
public; if fimple and genuine poetry may pleafe a refined 
people, or if plain fenfe may hope to be read in this age of 
fentiment and fuicide. The antiquated language and orthogra- 
phy may perhaps militate againft the intrinfic merit of the 
poetry ; butevery reader of Chaucer may, with very little help 
from the Gloflary, perufe this collection,’ 


-We believe that 


* No man of either kingdom would with an extin&tion of the 
Scottith dialect in poetry. At firft, as fhewn in the following 
Effay, a fifter language, it became a kind of Doric dialect to 
the Englifh ; and has a fimplicity which will always recom- 
mend it where that charaCter ought to prevail. But it were to 
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be withed, that it fhould be regarded in both kingdoms equally 
as only an ancient and a poetical language; and nothing can 
take it fo much out of the hands of the vulgar as a rigid pre- 
fervation of the old fpelling. Were there no Scottith books 
that the common people in Scotland could read, their know- 
lege of the Englifh would increafe very rapidly. But while 
they are enraptured with Barbour’s Hiitory of Bruce, Blind 
Hary’s Life of Wallace, and the works of fir David Lindfay, 
books to be found in .modern fpelling at this day in almoft 
every cottage of Scotland, their old dialect will maintain its 
ground. Were thefe books to be publithed only in their origi- 
nal orthography, not one in a hundred of the peafantry could 
read them ; and of courfe they would be forced to read Englith. 
In fhort, the old Scotifh poets ought to be regarded in the 
fame light as Chaucer and the old Englith ones ; and who fuf- 
pects that the perufal of the latter can injure the purity of En- 
glith converfation or writing ? The contrary 1s fo far true, that 
I will venture to fay that a man who writes a language, with- 
out acquaintance with its early fate, may compofe well from 
chance, but never from intelligence. For knowlege of the 
primitive and progrellive powers of words is the only folid foun- 
dation of that rich and terfe ftyle which pofterity pronounces 
claflic. As long as Chaucer is read, therefore, and he will be 
read till the Englifh language perifhes, fo long may we hope 
for equal attention to Barbour and Dunbar. The Englifh reader 
of Chaucer will in them, with the fighteft help of a gloflary, 
be delighted with equal pi€tures of manners; and unpolifhed 
diamonds of genuine poetry: and; at the fame time, enjoy 
every pleafure of variety from a Doric diale& of his own lan- 
guage, venerable from its antiquity, nay facred from its pri- 
mitive dedication to poetry; the old Englifh bards being all 
of the zorth countrie, and their metrical romances being almoit 
Scotifh, becaufe the language fpoken in the North of England 
and the South of Scotland, was anciently almoft the fame as it 
is at this day.’ 

Thefe fentiments are in general as juft as they are forcibly 
and well exprefled: we have quoted them, becaufe we would 
appeal to our author againft himfelf, when he fpeaks of the 
Gentle Shepherd, as written in language mean, vulgar, and 
indelicate. To an Englifh ear it has the pleafing fimplicity 
of the Doric; and, by thofe moft accuftomed to the fame lan- 
guage, it is faid to be greatly admired. ‘To what then hall 
we attribute our author’s diflike of it? to his former habits, 
and to a wih to rife above them? to refine away fimplicity and 
nature by an artificial polifh. If this explanation feems to de- 
tract from his good fenie he muit excufe it, fince we cannot find 
any 
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any other for an affected fingularity. ‘The author of this fa- 
mous paftoral is not yet known. Mr. Pinkerton attributes it to 
Allan Ramfay ; and even the intelligent lord Hailes obferves, 
that they who attempt to depreciate his fame, by infinuating, 
* that his friends and patrons compofed the works which pafs 
under his name, ought firft to prove that his friends and pa- 
trons were capable of compofing the Gentle Shepherd.’ To 
this we cannot reply ; but thall only remark, that he who has 
uuce fo far excelled, feldom, on every other occafion, has funk 
io low. 

The Preface is followed by an Effay on the Origin of 
Scottifh Poetry, in which, that nothing may be omitted, he 
goes fo far back as the creation of the world; and, in his 
bold manner, arraigns the folly of thofe who fearch the Scrip- 
tures for a fupport of philofophic fyfems. He throws great 
light oa the difpute betweea the Scotch and Irifh, relating to 
the fource of the population of Scotland ; and his arguments, 
with very flight exceptions, are, on the whole, fatisfattory. 
‘They are drawn out with a bold and carelefs, but mafterly 
hand ; they are glowing fketches, more valuable than a finifhed 
piece. Afier fpeaking of the Picts, and the other ancient in- 
habitants of Scotland, he fays, 


¢ The origin of the Scots remains alone for difcuffion. That 
they came from Ireland is fo clear from Beda’s politive, and re- 
peated affertions, that it is unnecefiary to mention the collateral 
teftimonies of Claudian, Gildas, and others, on this point. It 


Bue 


appears from many-writers, that Ireland was the firft Scotia ;’ 


and it is evident from Beda, who wrote in 731, that Ireland 
was alfo the Scotia of his time. Usher goes {fo far as to fay, 
that Scotia always implies Ireland in every writer down to the 
eleventh century. Others, On the contrary, think it clear from 
Eginhart, that Scotland began to- be called Scotia about the 
year 800. ‘he reafon of this confufion is, that both countries 
were inhabited by Scots; Ireland firit, and Caledonia after- 
wards. ‘ihe Roman writers, the fureit guides on this head, 
feem to evince that there was no fettlement of the Scots in Ca- 
ledonia till after the year 400. Fergus, whom the Scotifh fa- 
bulifts call the Second, but who was in faét the Firft, and with 
whom, as is well knawn, commences the line of Scotifh mo- 
narchs, began his reign, as Mr. Innes fhews by Scotifh Chro- 
nicles older than Fordun, by the genealogy given by Fordun 
himfelf, and by Irifh annals, about the year 503. Now, from 
the year 400 to that period, may be placed the Fingalian 
epoch of Scotith hiftory ; for I take Fingal and his heroes to 
have been the leaders of the Scots from Ireland, as Odin and 
his heroes led the Goths from Afia. ‘This opinion is confirmed 
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by the whole traditional poems in the Highlands; which, how- 
ever ttated by Mr. Macpherfon, always reprefent Fingal as co- 
temporary with St. Patrick, who flourithed about 430. 

‘ The whole ancient writers confirm my fentiments upon this 
fubje&t ; which are, that the Irifh, afterwards called Scots, al- 
ways molefted the thores of Britain, from the very time of Julius, 
in like manner as the Danes and Norwegians did-afterward ; 
but that they never fettled here till after the year 400. Gildas 
and Beda tell us that the Hiberni or Scots, in 447, after being 
vanquifhed by the Britons, domum redeunt-po/? non multum tempus 
reverfuri ; retarn home foon after to return; but that rhe Picts 
retained the extreme part of the ifland, catremum infula parteme 
This ftrongly implies, that the Scots, even then, had no home 
fave Ireland. Claudian, about 40 years before, clearly men- 
tions the Scots as confined to Ierne, or Ireland.’ 


In purfuing this enquiry, he is led to controvert Mr. Mac 
pherfon’s opinion ; whofe knowledge, on thefe fubjetts, he 
treats with contempt. ‘There is fomething too particular in 
the following paffage, to need an apology for inferting it. 


‘ This fubje& cannot-be difmiffed without a cenfure of the 
author of Offian, for the fingular embarraffment he has thrown 
upon the antiquities of Scotland, by his dreaming eflays, and 
prefaces to that work. God knows our antiquities were too 
obfcure before, without having an additional night of non- 
fenfe thrown around them! To afcribe poetry or romance to 
any age, though written by ourfelves, is an innocent deceit ; 
but to connect fuch writings with ancient hiftory, nay to pre- 
tend to alter and correct ancient hiitory by them, is fo ftrange 
a breach of modefty, that I know not what to call it, no fimilar 
inftance occurring in the annals of literature. Mr. Macpher- 
fon’s learning is very ill digefted, as Mr. Whitaker has thewn 
the public: yet, with all his ignorance of the ancient ftate of 
his own country, he has mifled many. Dr. Henry, a Dutch. 
compilator, though without Dutch learning, and Mr. Whitaker, 
a French vifionary, though without French vivacity, may thake 
hands, and congratulate each other upon this folemn occafion. 
The danger is fo much the greater, as Mr. Macpherfon’s genius 
is fuperlative*. He is himfelf the Homer of the Celtic tongue :' 
he is, as Richardfon fays of Milton, an ancient, born fifteen 
hundred years after his time. His great genius will fecure his 
fame: let him leave antiquarian refearches to thofe who read 


¥ 





¢ * The great fault of Mr. Macpherfon’s Offian lies in every fentence 
ending in a monofyllabic word: hence monotony. This is alfo the blemifh 
of the Seafons, and of Paradife Loft: almoft every paragraph of the latter 
poem ends in a word of one fyliable; a great fau't, but which has hitherto 


eicaped notice.” 
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and think much, and who exert the fterneft feverity of trotk 
over their’minds.’ | 

The obfervation in the note is new and ftrange; but we 
cannot affent to its truth. 

Our author proceeds to the different kinds of poetry, and 
defcribes the Pictifh, the Celtic, and the Gothic, in his ufual 
pointed manner ; but, as ufual alfo, a little too decifively: in 
the following pafflage there is more than one miftake. 


¢ But the Pictith poetry furnifhed the language, and therein 
the chief fund, of Scotifh poetry. From the ftormy heaths of 
Scandinavia feem alfo to have been tran{planted feveral of thefe 
wild flowers which adorn the compofitions of the old Scotith 
minftrels. The Irith poetry is all gloomy, the Scotith deals 
more in merriment: the Celtic nations feem to have been ge- 
nerally fevere ; the Gothic riotous. The caroufal of Odin 
never appears in Celtic mythology, where the ftern character of 
the Druids alfo influenced the people. The Celtic nations 
were in general peaceful and temperate ; the Gothic, warlike 
and intemperate. Perpetual danger often begets luxury, from 
the defire of making the molt of a perifhable life. The Goths, 
with Regner Lodbrog, died laughing; and may be compared 
to the Egyptians, who, to promote hard drinking, had a tke- 
leton put on the table. All the Celtic poetry, yet publifhed, 
is grave ; that of the Goths, chiefly heroic, becaufe the beft is 
fuch ; but the Danith antiquaries give us to know that much is 
ludicrous, though the jefts be now unintelligible. 

¢ The Pictifh poetry feems alfo to have bequeathed to the 
Scotifh, a peculiarly wild horror, which frequently itrikes the 
reader with the higheft effect. But the antique force and fim- 
plicity of the language, was the chief permanent gift of the 
Pictith poetry to the Scotith.’ 


The mufic of the Scots, which abounds with exquifite ex- 

efion and fimple melody, is alfo, in our author’s opinion, 
Pidtifh ; and he is probably right. He purfues this fubje& in 
a concife manner, and then proceeds to the language: he 
thinks that the Englifh, a fifter diale&t, already written, was 
affaumed by the Scotch; and that it has been extending to this 
day. His arguments are acute, and probably juft; but we 
fufpec& that they will not be generally convincing. 

We have followed our author at fome length, engaged, per- 
haps, .by a partiality to the fubjeét. What remains will carry 
us too far, {0 that it muft be deferred to another Number. 
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WE. cannot fufficiently commend thofe focial and literary 
inftitutions, where fparks of fcience are ftruck out by 

‘a friendly collifion of oppofite fentiments ; and truth is adorn- 
ed by the polifhed elegance of language. But we can com- 
mend only the meeting: the publication of crude, imperfeét 
eflays, though defigned to introduce a converfation, and to 
draw out opinions which may be ultimately ufeful, muft tend 
to. degrade the inftitution, and to involve the defign, as well 
as the moft imperfe& branches of it, in the fame difgrace. If 
we were to judge of the fociety by their prefent volumes, we 
fhould not affign them an elevated rank in the world of {Cience : 
a great part of their communications arc, in themfelves, in- 
fignificant and imperfe& ; perhaps well adapted to introduce 
ufeful canverfations, but unfit for the public eye as diftin& 
effays. We mean not to involve the whole in one undiftin- 
guifhing cenfure : the papers of Dr. Barnes are both judicious 
and elegant; Dr. Falconer i is, as ufual, exaét and well informed; 
Mr. Delaval is inftru&tive; Mr. Henry, 1 in fome inftances, en- 
larges the bounds of fcience, though in others, he perhaps pur- 
{ues vifionary refinements, or magnifies trifles into importance, 

There is a rule in their inftitutions, which, at firft view, 
feems an ufeful one, and which the fuperficial have com- 
mended, that no honorary member be admitted, who has not 
diftinguifhed himfelf by fome publication. We need not ex- 
amine its effects farther than in the lift of its honorary mem- 
bers, where it.feems that this muft have been the grand qua- 
lification to introduce fome of the aflociates, Who are very 
improperly placed with men of real fcience, and diftinguifhed 
merit. But they ought to learn, that modeft merit fhuns the 
glare of day ; and that many might have inftruéted them by 
occafional effays, who would not venture to bé diftinguifhed 
as the authors of a feparate work. ‘To ruth with an indecent 
hafte before a venerable tribunal, to infult it with hafly and 
unfupported experiments, with trifling eflays, or imperfect 
compilations, may entitle an author to the feat of an honorary 
member of this Society, but will not add to his charaéter as 
a philofopher, or man of learning. We fhall tranfcribe the 
titles of the papers, and enlarge a little on thofe which may 
appear particularly interefting. 

N° I. Some Remarks on the Opinion that the Animal 
Body poflefles the Power of ‘Senerating Cold. By George 
Bell, M. D. 
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Il. On the Advantages of Literature and Philofophy ‘in 
general, and efpecially on the Confiftency of Literary and 
Philofophical, with Commercial, Purfuits. By Thomas Henry, 
F.R.S. 

III. On Cryftallization. By Alexander Eafon, M.D. 

IV. On the Prefervation of Sea Water from Putrefaction 
by Means of Quicklime. By Thomas Henry, F.R.S. To 
which is added, an Account of a newly invented Machine for 
impregnating Water, ‘or other Fluids, with Fixed Air, &c.— 
It has been Jong known that fea water would putrify, and this ° 
quality has been frequently attributed to the exuvie of marine 
animals. Many have, however, fufpected, that it might arife 
from the earthy falts contained in it; and that the feptic 
property of culinary falt, in {mall quantities, was owing to the 
fame caufe. Mr. Henry feems to have fhewn very clearly, 
that it is the effect of the muriated magnefia ; and that, when 
the bafe is changed for one which is calcareous, the confe- 
quences are very different. It was once propofed to preferve 
anatomical preparations in fea water, to which it was well 
adapted, by its clearnefs and brilkancy ; but, from its feptic 
quality, the preparations were fpoiled. It might be worth 
while to repeat the experiment, after the magnefia is feparated. 
To this paper, the defcription of an yfeful machine to mix 
air with liquors, invented by Dr. Haygarth, is annexed. Mr. 
Henry propofed to preferve water {weet at fea by means of 
lime, which is afterwards to be precipitated by fixed air, and 
this machine was contrived for his purpofe. We fufpe&, how- 
ever, that it may be more effectually done by fpirit of vitriol, 
which may be afterwards faturated with chalk. In this way, 
we fhould not have a greater proportion of felenite than in 
many hard waters, for a part of the earthy falt would fall 
down, and it is now well known, that the hardeft waters are 
not injurious to health. If the ponderous earth, the terra 
ponderofa aérata, be ever difcovered in large quantities in 
England, which there is much reafon to expe&, water may 
be preferved by the vitriolic acid, and the acidity afterwards 
deftroyed by the earth, with which it forms an infoluble com- 

ound. 

. V. On the Nature and effential Charafters of Poetry, as 
diftinguifhed from Profe. By Thomas Barnes, D. D.—We 
have already commended the effays of Dr. Barnes: they are 
diftinguifhed for their accuracy, their ingenuity, and their ele- 
gance. Our author examines the ufual diftinctions between 
thefe encroaching modes of compofition, and finds a difficulty 
in fixing a determined outline, fince the varying fhades melt 
im- 
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imperceptibly into each other. His conclufion is, however, 
very judiciouss : ; 

¢ To finifhed and petfec poetry, or rather to the higheft 
order of poetic compofitions, are neceflary, elevation of fenti- 
ment, fire of imagination, and regularity of metre. This is 
the fummit of Parnaffus. But, from this fublimeft point, there 
are gradual declinations, till you come to the region of profe. 
The laft line of féparation. is, that of regular metre. Andy 
in common language, not having fettled with precifion the na- 
ture or boundaries of either, we often apply the poetic cha- 
racter with great latitude, to Compontonts which have more 

ut which are formed into 
uniform and regular verfe. Often, the name is given to works, 
which have nothing to diftinguifh them, but mere number. 
What has not this metrical modulation, we call poetical; and 
what has it, we call profaic, folely upon account of the fenti- 
ment.’ 

This papers fo far as it extends, is a finifhed piece of cri- 
ticifm, and, though it fcarcely enlarges the bounds of the 
{cience, limits and diftinguifhes fome of its parts with great 
precifion. We have been fo much pleafed with it, that we 
fhall prefent another paffage to our readers; 

‘ We have already obferved, that, in the early agés of man- 
kind, when their lives were filled with toils and dangers; and 
when new and interefting events were continually opening upon 
them, their. paffions would correfpond to their fituation, and 
would be various, vehement, and active, Civilization and 
fcience have, as it were, minced into finer portions, the feel- 
ings of thesheart. By this means, we enjoy a far greater 
number of pleafurable fenfations, and, upon the whole, I 
doubt not, ,a much larger fum of happinefs. ‘The life of an 
Indian confifts either of glare or of darknefs. He is either 
tranfported with paffion, or funk into ftupor. Thefe larger 
maffes have been broken, by the hand of culture, into fmalier 
pieces, which are in perpetual currency, and which maintaing 
among us, a more equal and conftant enjoyment. 

¢ But, from hence it will follow, that the ftrong poetic chaa 
racter may be expected to decline, as tafte improves. We mays 
perhaps, hope to excel, in foftnefs, delicacy, and refinement. 
But thefe are feeble graces. The mind foon tires with the pera 
petual chime of fmooth verfification, and with the anvaried 
flow of gentle and unimpaffioned fentiment. The burfts of 
honeft nature, the glow of animated feeling, the imagery, the 
enthufiafm—thefe are the charming propertiés which will for 
ever exalt the poems in which they are found, to the firft order 
of poetic excellence. For thefe, no appendages of art can be 
deemed an adequate compenfation.’ 

The next eflay, On the Affinity fubfifting between the Arts: 
with a Plan for promoting and extending Manufaétures, by 
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encouraging thofe Arts on which Manufactures principally de- 
pend. By Thomas Barnes, D. D. deferves alfo to be parti- 
cularly diftinguifhed. It points out, with great ftrength of ar- 
gument, the utility of extending our acquaintance beyond 
ene object; and illuftrates the advantages which the fciences 
mutually afford to each other. 


* It is in general faid, that the knowledge, which, like the 
broad ftream,’ flows over a wider furface, muft be proportion- 
ably fhallow ; whilft that which runs in the narrow channel 
muft be deep. But we are deceived by an image. We argue 
from a fancied refemblance. The mind, long poring upon one 
objeé, grows tired and feeble. It is necelfary, fometimes, to 
change the objet, in order to reftore its tone and vigour. He, 
who can thus diverfify his purfuits, keeps up the fpring and 
energy of his powers, the ardour of his ftudies, the keenrefs 
of his refearch. He borrows ideas, images, illuftrations, from 
kindred fciences. His mindWidens with increafing knowledge. 
He fees every fubje&, as it were, in a larger field of vifion. 
He views it round in a greater variety of afpects. His foul is 
expanded, his judgment ftrengthened, and all his powers af- 
fitted and improved,’ 

The force of the language is not more powerful than the 
jufinefs of the opinion; and the few examples within the 
fphere of our own knowledge would add a confiderable weight 
to it. The late lord Kaims lived to a great age, and preferved 
his faculties in uncommon vigour, chiefly by the variety of 
his ftudies. But, while this method is recommended, we 
ought to add fome warning againft its abufe. A found judg- 
ment and clear intellects, an accurate comprehenfion, with 
fleady, deep reflection, can alone preferve the ftream calm and 
pellucid, can only prefent the images free from dittortion or 
confufion. ‘There are not many minds who can foar beyond 
one {cience ; but, when by a natural or acquired ftrength, the 
additional load can be borne with eafe, the greateft advantages 
are derived from the more extended view. 

We mutt ftep out of our path, to purfue Dr. Barnes in his 
fubfequent refearches. 

XXIII. On the Influence of the Imagination and the Paf- 
fions upon the Underftanding. By Thomas Barnes, D. D.— 
What he thinks of the acguifitions, he transfers to the powers 
of the mind, and fuppofes that the vigour of the imagination 
will give a correfpondent vigour to the judgment. To efta- 
blifh an opinion fo very different from what is ufually main- 
tained, Dr. Barnes changes the appearance of the queftion, 
and, inftead of ranking the underftanding, paffions, or will, 
among the diftinét powers, he fuppofes that they are only differ- 
ent modes of action, different exertions of one: uncompounded 
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mind. 'Toexamine this paper with the accuracy which it de- 
ferves, would lead us very far; we can only obferve, that 
the author has refcued ‘ imagination’ from the contempt with 
which it has been always treated: he has clearly fhewn, that 
it is a faculty or exertion of the mind, highly ferviceable in 
the inveftigation of truth ; and, inftead of that volatile power, 
which only adorns the pages of the poet, the encomiums of 
the lover, and the wanderings of the lunatic, even philofophy, 
and the more fevere, abftra&ted {cience of mathematics, are 
not only affifted, but, in fome meafure, fupported by it. We 
confefs, however, but we do it with diffidence, that we do 
not think Dr. Barnes has eftablifhed his principal pofition. 

VII. Remarks on the different Succefs with Refpeé& to 
Health, of fome Attempts to pafs the Winter in high north- 
ern Latitudes. By John Aikin, M. D.—Thofe who fucceeded 
beft in thefe attempts. fed on frefh animal food, without falt, 
drank only water, and ufed as much exercife as poffible. 

VIII. On the Pleafure which the Mind receives from the 
Exercife of its Faculties; and that of Tafte in particular, 
By Charles de Polier, Efq.—This is a moft elegant effay, 
without any particular obje& that we are capable of prefenting 
in a fhort compafs. It leads us deeply to regret the premature 
lofs of this amiable and elegant man, whofe life, in a fubfe- 
quent article, is related by Dr. Percival. 

IX. On conomical Regifters. By Mr. J. Wimpey. 

X. On the Pleafure which the Mind, in many Cafes, re- 
ceives from contemplating Scenes of Diftrefs. By Thomas . 
Barnes, D. D. 

XI. Obfervations on Blindnefs, and on the Employment of 
the other Senfes to fupply the Lofs of Sight. By Mr. George 
Bew.—We can make few obfervations on thefe articles, becaufe 
they atford nothing very particularly interefting. Dr, Barnes? 
paper is, as ufual, elegant. Mr. Bew’s contains a pretty correct 
character of Dr. Moyes; but we think he has imperfe@tly un- 
derftood fome parts of it. . There is an inftance of a remark. 
able employment in which a blind man is engaged, and in 
which he is faid to excel, that of a furveyor of roads. 

In the effay on blindnefs, Mr. Bew {peaks of the blind feel. 
ing impreffions in dreaming, in fome degree fimilar to the vie 
fible appearance of bodies. 


‘ A blind. gentleman, with whom I have lately converfed,; 
clearly proves to me, that he is confcious of the figure, though 
he cannot diftinguifh the varieties of the human countenance¢ 
and from the confufed efforts he makes to explain himfelf, it 
may be perceived, that he feels himfelf alarmed with new fen- 
fations, that-bear a {trong relation to our -ideas of light and 
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colour; but which he finds it impoffible to defcribe, becaufe 
he cannot fix on any comparative idea whereby to explain him- 
felf. Thefe dreams my intelligent friend informs me, are al- 
ways painful, and, as may naturally be expected, the impref- 
fions are extremely tranfient and unfatisfactory. 

_ We have quoted this inftance, though we own that, in our 
Opinion, it is very trifling, merely to give fome attention to 
an argument for fentiments very different from thofe which 
we have often expreffed. We can only allow any force to it, 
if a man, born blind, fhall, after being rettored to fight, re- 
cognize, by the eye, objects formerly, in his darker ftate, 
prefented in dreams to his mind. 

XII. On Saltpetre. By James Maffey, Efq.—This effay 
on making faltpetre is very ufeful. In this country we find 
it is very Feceflars ary to fupply the alkali. In India, it is cer- 
tainly otherwife ; but, even in our difadvantageous fituation, 
nitre may probably be rendered at a cheaper rate than that at 
which we now receive it. 
~ XII, An Attempt to fhew, that a Tafte for the Beauties 
of Nature and the Fine Arts, has no Influence favourable to 
Morals. By the Rev. Samuel Hall, A. M. 

- XIV. Obfervations on the Ufe of Acids in bleaching of 
Linen. By Alexander Eafon, M.D. 

XV. Conjectural Remarks on the Symbols or Charaéters, 
employed by Aftronomers to reprefent the feveral Planets, 
and by Chemifts to exprefs the feveral Metals. By Martin 
Wall, M.D. 

XVI. Remarks on the Knowledge of the Ancients. By 
William Falconer, M.D. F.R.S. 

XVII. An Inquiry concerning the Influence of the Scenery 
of a Country on the Manners of its Inhabitants. By William 
Falconer, M.D. F.R.S. 

XVIII. A Tribute to the Memory of Charles de Polier, 
Efg. By Thomas Percival, M.D. 

XIX. Thoughts on the Style and Tafte of Gardening 
among the Ancients. By William Falconer, M.D. F.R.S. 

' XX. On the Regeneration . of Animal Sabftances. By 
Charles White, Efq. F.R. S. 

XXI. On the Diverfions of Hunting, Shooting, Fifhing, 
&c. confidered as compatible with Humanity. 

' XXII. Obfervations on Longevity. By Anthony Fother- 
gill, M.D. F.R.S. 

' XXIV. On the Afcent of Vapour. By Alexander Eafon, 
M.D. — | 

XXV. On the comparative Merit of the Ancients and the 
Moderns with Refpect to the imitative Arts. By Mr. Tho- 
mas Kerthaw. 

XXVI. On 
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XXVI. On the Impropriety of allowing a Bounty to en- 
courage the Exportation of Corn, &c. By Mr. Jofeph Wimpey. 

XXVII. On the Natural Hiftory of the Cow, fo far as it 
relates to its giving Milk; particularly for the Ufe of Man. 
By Charles White, Efg. F.R.S. 

We cannot enlarge on thefe articles: indeed many of them 
are very infignificant. From this cenfure we muft except 
Mr. Wimpey’s paper on the impropriety of bounties, and Dr. 
Falconer’ss to which we have already paid our tribute of ac- 
knowledgment. Mr. White’s faéts, on the regeneration of 
animal fubitances, are apparently curious; but truth and fic- 
tion are fo intimately blended in thefe tales, fo much muft be 
detracted .«:d placed to the account of ignorance, inattention, 
or a fondnefs for the marvellous, that we know not where to 
reft. It was a proper paper to introduce converfation, but 
the moft improper for publication. We ought alfo to remark, 
that Mr. Kerfhaw’s knowledge feems to be embellifhed by the 
moft engaging modefty ; and that, in amore ample field, we 
fhould expect much information from his labours. 

XXVIf. On the Natural Hiftery and Origin of Magnefian 
Earth, particularly as connected with thofe of Sea Salt, and 
of Nitre ; with Obfervations on fome of the Chemical Pro- 
perties of that Earth, which have been, hitherto, either un- 
known or undetermined. By Thomas Henry, F.R.S.—This 
effay is the moft clear and fcientific of the whole colleétion ; 
and, of courfe, it deferves the greateft fhare of our attention, 
Mr. Henry thinks that the fea was originally created falt, but 
that this falt is conftantly renewed, fince we know it is dif- 
perfed by forms in {pray, or more imperceptibly carried off 
by evaporation. As nitre is fupplied from putrid vegetables 
by the air, fo fea falt may be produced by the fame caufes in 
the fea. So far is conje€ture ; but it is very probable, and 
ftrongly fupported by analogy, and particularly by a fac 
mentioned in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, that fea 
falt is always found in the nitre beds, When Mr. Henry pro- 
ceeds, we fear that his foundations are not equally eftablifhed, 
With the fea falt, he obferves, there is alfo an earthy falt pro- 
duced, viz. the bitter purging falt, with a bafis of magnefia, 
which feems to arife from the fame principles. The opinion 
is not new: we meet with hints cf this kind in many of the 
modern French chemifts; though, in no work, has it beea 
drawn out to any extent. We find magnefia where we mect 
with equivocal traces of water, and none of any vegetating or 
animated matter, ‘The primitive rock, the granite, is com- 
pofed of quartz, fchoerl, feldt-fpath, and mica. The com- 
podtion has been long fince afcertained by Ferber, Pallas, and 
N 4 other 
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other naturalifts: we need not tell Mr. Henry, that magnefja 
is in large proportions, both in the fchoerl and mica. It is 
obferved by Faujas de St. Fond, and indeed the obfervation is 
fo near the furface, as to require little more than infpeétion, 
that this ought not to be called a primitive rock, fince each 
of its component parts rather deferve that title. But we may 
even go farther. We have diftinélly feen pieces of granite of 
a very diferent kind from the mafs of granite in which it is 
inclofed ; and it forms a compound of as clofe a texture as 
the different parts of which the ftone is originally compofed ; 
fo that it feems as if granite had originally exifted previous to 
the fhock which, by a fudden convulfion, joined particles of 
fo oppofite a quality. Magnefia then originally exifted an- 
terior to animation, or, at leaft, was placed beyond the reach 
of animated beings ; for, in thefe primeval ftones, we meet nei- 
ther with their imprefiions or exuvie. We cannot penetrate the 
obfcurity of high antiquity, to explain the fudden formation 
of this ftope. It moft probably was not effected by fire: its 
appearance is that of a folution, rapidly cryftallized ; an ope- 
ration fo fudden and powerful, as to preclude any regular 
figures, and prevent the connection of any water. The ap- 
pearance and fpecific gravity of the fone are fufficient proofs 
of this pofition ; but we are again involved in difficulties. If 
it arofe originally from water, the quantity in which it was dif- 
folved muft:be immenfe ; and the aoftraction of it very rapid : 
at the fame time it is furprifing, that animals and vegetables 
which, in our minds, are always connected with water, fhould 
not have been left behind. But, whatever becomes of thefe 
difficulties, we are at leaft certain of the exiftence of mag- 
nefia, independent of the caufes to which Mr. Henry has at- 
tributed ir. 

The paper concludes with fome remarks on the chemical 
qualities of magnefia. One paffage feems to clear a difficulty 
which we felt, during the difpute on this fubje&, between 
our author and Dr. Glafs. It feems at a certain period of the 
calcination, magnefia fometimes feems fharp and pungent to 
the tafte, without imparting any of thefe qualities to water. 
If we miftake not, at that time, this circumftance was attri- 
buted to the magnefia being contaminated with calcareous 
earth. Magnefia, if perfeétly pure, is, we find, unchangeable 
by fire, foluble in diluted acids, and more fo when the cal- 
cination has been long continued than when it is imperfect. 


The other volume we fhall confider at a future oppor- 
tunity, ee ee : 


O- 
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Obfervations on a late Publication, intituled, Thoughts on Exe- 
cutive Fuftice: to which is added, a Letter containing Remarks 


on the fame Work. Small 8vo. 23.6d. Cadell, 


F the * earneftnefs of the ftyle’ in which the Thoughts were 
delivered, had ‘ gained the writer fome converts,’ there 
certainly were not wanting arguments whofe force had a fimt- 
lar effect; and, though. many attacks had been made on the 
Thoughts, even from the bench, yet they have hitherto been 
vaguely declamatory, or affectedly benevolent. It certainly 
was not the writer’s aim, in.publifhing that work, to become 
the advocate of cruelty ; nor when we, hurried-along by the 
ftyle and the reafoning, perhaps, with a little too much ra. 
pidity, thought the work deferved attention, was there the 
flighteft fufpicion of the meafure becoming ultimately fangui« 
nary. As it was not left to our decifion, it wa’ enough for 
us to remark, that the work was of too much confequence to be 
difregarded or defpifed ; we are happy to find the prefent ob- 
ferver of the fame opinion, and that it has fhared the atten- 
tion of thofe well qualified to elucidate this interefting fub- 
ject *, The obfervations before us are written with great 
force, much knowledge of the fubjeét, and confiderable ele- 
gance. ‘The author is an antagonift, with whom to contend 
is fame; and we have ‘the greateft expectations of very falu- 
tary effects, from the liberal enquiry which we have reafon to 
believe will follow. 

We inuft leave the intentions of every author to him who 
only knows the heart, and fhall commence our obfervations on 
the jarring opinions of the two combatants, with the remarks 
and obfervations on the Penal Laws. The firft author thinks 
them excellent; his antagonift, that they are a mafs of incon- 
fiftent laws, * which are fevere where they fhould be mild, and 
mild where they fhould be fevere; and which have, for the moft 
part, been the fruits of no regular defign, but of fudden and 
angry fits of capricious legiflators.’ If the want of a regular de- 
fign were an objection, we fhould find a fimilar one even againft 
the Britith conftitution, which is certainly compofed of ¢ jarring 
and inconfiftent materials,’ from the fruits of fudden fits of 
encroaching parties. Yet, together, it is the ‘ world’s great 
wonder,’ kept entire by the concurring veneration of every 
party, untouched even by jarring fattions, or, if touched, 
the unhallowed hand is immediately withdrawn. Somewhat 
of our author’s accufation may be allowed againft the penal 





* The ‘ Thoughts on Executive Juftice’ were reviewed in our fifty-ninth 
volume, page 3193 and the Appendix to it, in page 478. An Anfwer to 
it was reviewed in the fistieth volume, page 160. 
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laws, in their prefent ftate; but it is carried too far. If 
plough-tackle in the field, or cloth in the tenters, have intrin- 
fically a certain worth; yet they fhould be fenced by penal- 
ties, in a much greater proportion to their worth, becaufe the 
one cannot be eafily removed, and the other is prepared for 
the packer by the morning air. The fame reafoning will 
apply to the horfe and the ox ; nor was the reply of the judge, 
on this account, improper: * Friend,’ fays he, * you are not 
hanged for flealing this horfe, but that horfes may not be 
fiolen.’ Some other reafons ought to be alledged to leffen the 
mafs of abfurdity, which the Obferver feems to have de- 
tected in our penal laws ; yet he has fhown fufficient intricacy 
to require explanation, and fufiicient injuftice to be corrected. 

In his attempts to combat the author of the Thoughts on 
other grounds, he is more fuccefsful. What he fays on the 
fubje& of alleviating punifhment, deferves attention: if there 
are but few fimilar inftances, they will certainly leffen the force 
of his antagonift’s objections, 


¢ The writer has taken pains to colleé&t together a great va- 
riety of inftances of villains having abufed the royal mercy ; 
and he does not feem to have found one folitary initance of a 
man’s having been reclaimed by pardon, and faved from an ig- 
nominious death to become a ufeful and worthy member of 
fociety. Nor would it be very furprifing if he knew of no fuch 
infiance ; becaufe, in the hittory of the vulgar, as well as of 
the great, it 1s the daring and the profligate who make the 
moft confpicuous figure. The crimes of the highwayman and 
of the conqueror, of Czfar and of Cartouche, command the 
notice of mankind; while no regard is paid to the virtues of 
the peacefal patriot, or of the induitrious mechanic, who never 
flep out of the 


_ 6 Secretum itcr, et fallentis femita vita.” 
J 


¢ The reformed thief, who fincerely refolves to atone for his 
paft crimes by his induftry, and by the regular performance of 
all his foctal duties, from the moment he forms that refolution 
ceafes to attract the public atttention. It does not! follow, 
therefore, becaufe the writer has found no fuch inftance, that 
many do notexift. One has lately appeared, where one would 
lait have fought for it, even atthe Old Bailey. In the year 
1782, aman was convicted of a robbery, and was condemned 
to die; but, as there appeared in his cafe fome favourable cir- 
cumftances, his fentence was mitigated, and he was fent for 
feven years to work upon the Thames. In lait May, however, 
he was again arraigned at the bar of the court for having been 
found at large before the term of his punifhment had expired, 
and was again condemned to die. And, what the writer of the 
Thoughts will probably exclaim, can be faid in favour of fo ins 
gorigiole a villain?=-Ihe facts proved upon his trial, ah 
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Which arethefe: the moment he had efcaped from the lighter, he 
Addreffed himfelf to a watchmaker, whom he entreated to teach 
him his bufinefs: the requeft was granted; and the fugitive 
applied himfelf to his new trade with fuch indefatigable affidu- 
ity, that in a few weeks he gained fufficient to fupport himlelf ; 
and from that time, till the moment he was taken, he had em- 
ployed himfelf in fuch unremitting labour, that he had not 
ftirred out of his room for eight months together.’ 

The Obferver attacks him alfo in his other pofitions. If 
the punifhment certainly followed the offence, offences: would 
be lefs numerous ; but, adds our author, we can never attain 
this certainty. Evidence will be fometimes circumfantial, and 
fometimes deficient : the offender, like the gamefter, will con- 
tinue to play with the odds againft him, till he falls into the 
pit prepared for him, Yet it cannot be denied, if conviction 
was not alleviated by many circumftances, and if punifthment 
always followed it, the laws would be a greater fource of ter- 
ror, and more effectual, in their firft great object, that of pre- 
venting crimes, It would’ then only remain a queftion, whe- 
ther this approximation to fecurity. would be adequately com- 
penfated by more numerous fufferers; and this queftion muf 
ultimately revert to the original one. We gain, therefore, 
nothing by fhifting our pofition: what follows is, however, 
more pointed and pertinent. 

‘ The fyftem fo earneftly recommended has been tried, tried 
in this very country, and tried without the leaft fuccefs; for, 
in the cafes of forgery, and robbing the mail, the law has been 
always executed with the utmoft feverity, that the mof unfeel- 
ing rigourifls could with, minifters being even afraid to pardon 
fuch offenders, on account of the clamours of trading people, 
governed by fordid paffions, and by the rage of intereft; and 
yet thofe crimes were never more frequent in England thar 
they have been during the laft twenty years. From this expe- 
rience we may, I think, fairly conclude, that the meafure, if 
adopted, could not be efficacious: let us, in the next place, fee 
how far it would be juft or legal.’ 

Much may be alledged in oppofition to this argument ; for, 
within the period limited, the fituation of the kingdom, in 
every refpeét, has led more ftrongly, has held out a greater 
temptation to thefe crimes than in former ages; and it muf 
ftill remain to be examined, whether the number of culprits 
has borne an adequate proportion. In our opinion, however, 
this argument is a very weighty one, and deferves great ree 
gard, as it is a partial trial of the fuggéited plan. 

The Obferver next examines the authorities of Plato and 
Cicero, Montefquieu and Beccaria, which were adduced ig 
the Thoughts. From the paflages referred to, it is pretty 
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clear, when they fpeak of the ftri&t execution, itis of mild 
and gentle Jaws. ‘The juries, our author thinks, would alfo 
defeat the intention of the judge, if every convict were cer- 
tainly punifhed ; for conviction would not be fo frequent, and 
the jurymen would * quiet their confciences on a perjury, 
which was the means of preventing murder.’ Thofe who have 
attended the Old Bailey, or even perufed a feflions paper, will 
readily agree with him : it is not eafy, in many cafes, to guefs 
at the foundation of a verdiét, except it be to alleviate the 
eet ; and this tendernefs forms no part of the oath of 

a juror. 

We have mentioned the principal circumftances in which 
thefe authors differ. ‘The neceflity of publifhing the defign, 
by which every convict is neceffarily and unavoidably punith- 
ed, we have formerly infifted on; and, with refpe& to the 
privilege of reprieving, exercifed by the judges, their opi- 
nions are not very different. It is properly obferved, in the 
work before us, that, if the king has the power of pardon- 
ing, a reprieve is generally necefflary for his exerting that 
power. 

Having ftated the arguments, with thofe obfervations which, 
after mature refleion, have occurred to as; having candidly 
and difpaflionately placed the difpute on what feems its proper 
bafis, we ought not to decide. Each author concludes, that 
a remedy’is wanting; and neither will probably approve of 
the means fuggefted by the other. We have enlarged on the 
fubye&, if poffible, to render it of importance ; to draw the 
attention of others not yet engaged in its confideration, and 
to procure additional fecurity for the quiet, the induftrious, 
or the helplefs part of mankind. ‘The mifchief is alarming ; 
it is at our own doors, and requires a {peedy and effeétual re- 
medy. We fully agree with our author, in firft recommend- 
ing a thorough and complete revifion of our penal laws. In 
other refpects, we fufped his plans are not fufficiently efficacious 
to crufh the evil.—We have already hinted, that robbery is 
become a fyftem: it is fupported and carried on by numerous 
fubordinate agents, who by concealments, advice, informa- 
tion, and other means, concur, unfufpected, in the moft v4- 
lainous defigns. We fear, that the moit vigorous and violent 
meafures will alone fucceed; but we fhall extract fome judi. 
cious remarks from our author : : if they will not remove the 
nuifance, they may leffen it. 


‘ The means of removing this evil are plain and obvious—to 
fupply the poor with employment; to prevent them from 
plunging into drunkennefs, gaming and idlenefs, which are 
the forerunners of every other vice ; and, above all, to loppre’s 
thote 
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thofe diforderly houfes and feminaries of thieves, which are no- 
torious to all the officers of the police, but which it.is the in- 
tereft of all of them fhould continue, and fhould thrive... But 
to effe& all this, one of two things is abfolutely neceflary ; 
either gentlemen of character, of property, and of education, 
muft in every part of the kingdom undertake the very import- 
ant duties of juftices of the peace (for by fuch alone can thofe 
duties be properly difcharged) or fome different fy{tem of police 
from that which now prevails muft be eftablifhed. 

‘ To fuppofe that they, who make the office of juftice of the 
peace a lucrative employment, will ever execute that office 
properly, is to fuppofe, that men engaged in a profitable trade 
will exert themfelves to the utmoft to ruin that trade, or to 
abridge its profits. ‘That a mercenary juflice fincerely withes 


the reformation of the lower ranks of mankind, is what no one - 


¢an imagine, but he who is credulous enough to believe, that 
there are African traders, who in their hearts lament the hard- 
fhips and cruelties which negro flaves undergo. ° 

* If indeed perfons of the defcription which I have mentioned 
cannot be found to actin the commiffion of the peace, fomeother 
fyftem of police muft be reforted to. Not, however, a fyftem 
confined merely to the metropolis, as if it were matter of indif- 
ference what vices were fuffered to range through ‘every other 
part of the kingdom; nor one fupported only by extraordinary 
and formidable powers lodged in the hands of new-ereéted 
magiitrates appointed by the crown; but fome general and 
permanent fyitem, founded upon the principles of our. ancient 
conflitution.’ 


We muft now take our leave of the fubje& till additional 
information fhall induce us to refume it. We muft again con- 
fefs that we have received much information from this little 
yolume ; and are only forry that we cannot join in the praifes 
of the letter nnexed, with the warmth of our Obferver. 





A Philofophical, Hiftorical, and Moral Effay on Old Maids. 
| ‘In Three Volumes. 8v0. ‘108s. 6d. Cadell, — 


6 hous very refpetable fifterhood has at laft found:a friend, 

an advocate, a panegyrift; he is fuficiently interefted 
in their favour to examine the various effefts which ‘neg- 
lect, or extreme delicacy, which difappointed love, or over-~ 


weening ambition ‘may have produced; while as caufes, 


though apparently oppofite, and feemingly inconfiftent, they 
have concurred in promoting a ftate of joylefs celibacy. But 
he does not leave his fubject imperfect: the office which has 
been long delayed, is now completely executed ; ‘and the 
HisTortan oF THE Otp Marps examines their fituation in 
the moft remote eras, draws each fecluded veital-into ‘view, 
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difplays each venerable monaftic in the glare of day. Could 
the retired nun have anticipated the moment, when her calm 
repofe was thus rudely to be difturbed—Could the hermit, 
whofe object was to be concealed from all mortal eyes, have 
fufpeéted that his retirement would be invaded, and his er- 
rors expofed in open day, how acute would have been their 
feelings, how poignant their terrors! but, on the other hand, 
could the panegyrift of virginity have fuppofed, that in the 
moft fafhionable circles, and in the moft {ceptical age, that 
his rude labours would have been read with admiration, a- 
dorned by the moft exquifite polith of a language in its high- 
eft ftate of refinement, his heart would have glowed with the 
unexpected honour; he would have triumphed in reflecting, 
that he has to live again, even on the verge of oblivion. But 
we can now only afcertain their feelings by conjecture ; fo 
that we muft no longer wander in thefe pleafing but vifionary 
fhades, where the imagination embodies every rifing fancy, 
and gives to airy nothings the attendant frailties of huma- 
nity. 

Our author, in his enquiry, has taken a moft extenfive 
circuit, and has exhaufted the philofophy, the hiftory, and the 
morality of old maids. Perhaps he would have pleafed us 
more, if he had pleafed us lefs; but as this is, we believe, 
the only modern work on the fubject, as it is a fyftem, and, 
like all other fyftems, muft be the ftandard to which every 
thing of the kind is to be referred, we ought not to complain 
of its bulk: if the author had been a German, three huge 
folios might have been the refult of his enquiries. When 
we fay, that this is the only modern work, we ought to have 
mentioned a collection of periodical eflays, under the title of 
the Old Maid, in which there are fome attempts, 


* to unfold 
The fage and ferious doétrine of virginity.’ 


But the light occafional effufions of this author are not to be 
compared with the fyftematical enquiries of our prefent hif- 


i torian. 





The effay is dedicated to Mrs. Carter, who, like Diana, 
is reverenced in a three-fold character, as poet, philofopher, 
and old maid. The Introduétion follows, in which the hif- 
torian of the Old Maids (we beg for particular reafons to be 
allowed to hail him with this title) gives a detail of his plan, 
in fuch a concife manner that we fhall beg leave-to tran- 
{cribe it. 


‘I devote myfelf, with a new fpecies of Quixotifm, to the 
fervice of ancient virginity. It is my intention, in the follow- 
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ing work, #0 redrefs all the wrongs of the autumnal maiden, 
and to place her, if poffible, in a ftate of honour, content, and 
comfort. —I fhall begin with a few remarks on the extreme cru- 
elty and injuftice of the farcaftic contempt fo frequently lavith- 
ed on old maids in general, and of the tendency which fuch 
treatment has to affliét, exafperate, and debafe the charaGer, 
I thall proceed to point out the particular failings to which the 
fituation is peculiarly expofed ; and afterwards dwell on the 
better qualities which it is calculated to promote. I fhall then 
take a general furvey of the various negle& and honour, which 
appears to have been the lot of old maids in different ages of 
the world ; and, examining the prefent condition of the fifter- 
hood, I thall conclude with topics of confolation and advice.’ 


Let us enquire a little farther into the caufe of this knight- 
errantry: we fhall give it in our author’s own words, as a 
pleafing {pecimen of his manner. 


‘It was my good fortune to be prefent at an entertaining 
converfation between a lively married lady, not infenfible to 
the burthen of a numerous family, whom I fhall call Euphrafia, 
and a very amiable, but rather elderly virgin, whom I fhall dif- 
tinguifh by the name of Maranthe, After they had difcuffed, 
with much vivacity and good-hamour, the different comforts 
and troubles of their refpective conditions ; **If you old maids,” 
faid Euphrafia, ‘‘had buta juftfenfe of all your advantages, you 
would be the moft fortunate of human creatures.’’——** No, in- 
deed,”? replied the judicious and warm-hearted Maranthe, 
** the wife, I confefs, has her heavy load of anxieties, but the 
old maid is like a blafted tree in the middle of a wide com- 
mon.’”’—The force of this fimile, and the pathetic tone with 
which it was uttered, by a woman of great fenfibility, with a 
very cultivated mind, made a deep impreffion both on my ima- 
gination and my heart. The idea has led me, in my folitary 
and thoughtful hours, to meditate on the fituation of the old 
maid ; and | have faid to myfelf, in fuch philofophical reveries, 
what can I do for this blafted tree? I cannot, indeed, tranf- 
plant, and caufe it to bloffom ; but I will at leaft endeavour to 
raife a little fence around it, which may take off, in fome mea- 
fure, from its neglected appearance, and not {uffer the wild 
affes, who wander near it, to kick and wound it, as they fo 
frequently do, in the wanton gambols of their aukward viva- 
city.’ 

After fixing the period of old maidifm, which he does with 
fome ambiguity, and feeming reluctance, at about the age of 
forty, when, if not a€tually within the gates, he thinks each 
virgin on the threfhold, he confiders the fituation and treat- 
ment of old maids. In his progrefs, he enlarges on the cu- 
riofity, credulity, affectation, envy, and ill-nature, of old 
maids; but at the fame time does ample juftice to their in- 
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genuity, patience, and charity. Why not alfo to their fted- 
dinefs, their tendernefs, and good humour? Can we fufpe& 
our author, after all his profeffions, to be an enemy in dif- 
guife? Of this imputation we muft acquit him; for thefe 
qualities, though not profefledly enlarged on, frequently oc- 
cur in different parts of his work: we could have wifhed, 
however, that he had been more explicit on the fubject, if it 
were only to have given a better appearance to his Table of 
Contents, the extent of the ftudies of many modern readers. 

On all thefe different qualities he fometimes expatiates 
philofophically, and explains the caufes with precifion. He 
fometimes illuftrates with pleafing and appofite ftories, and 
always entertains by the judgment of his remarks, and the 
elegance of his language. ‘The moft interefting parts of this 
volume are the little hiftories, by which the different charac- 
ters are illuftrated. ‘They are told with a happy difcrimina- 
tion of circumftances, and, in the moft lively, entertain- 
ing manner. We are forry that their length prevents us 
from’ extracting any of them; but we were particularly 
pleafed with the difappointments of Mrs. Winifred Worm- 
wood, and the perplexities of mifs-Harriet Afpin. We fhall 
feleé& the following, not as the beft, but as the fhorteft de- 
{cription of a peculiar kind of old maids, viz. the cre- 
dulous. : : 

¢‘ The credulous old Maid of the prefent time is one, who, 
inftead of feeing aparitions in the vacancy ofair, fees a lover in 
every man by whom fhe is civilly accofted, and, inftead of hearing 
death-watches, hears a hint at leaft, if not an offer ofmarriage, 
in every common compliment that is cafually addreffed to her. 
I have known fome unfortunate ladies reduced to a deplorable 
condition by a very ferious mifconftruction of the moft trivial 
and unmeaning civilities. 

‘ Let me remark, however, that the credulous old maiden is 
feldom much affected by the lofs of one imaginary lover; fhe 
is, generally fpeaking, a moft active architect, fupremely fkill- 

‘ed in the ingenious and happy art of building caftles in the 
air; and, as faft as one fabric of amorous illufion is demoliihed, 
fhe erects another in its place. Her life is a fcene of perpetual 
and ever-varying hope; and, as hope is one of the moft lively 
paflions, her temper is naturally gay. Her head may be com- 
pared with one of thofe raree-fhew boxes, which are filled with 
iplendid and fucceffive pictures of one magnificent object: at 
the firft peep you may difcern the temple of Hymen ; the ftrac- 
ture prefently vanifhes, but peppers only to make room for 
a more captivating view, either of the temple itfelf, or ot fome 
delightful. avenue, which is terminated by the fame noble edi- 
fice. The credulous old maid has a memory completely ftored 
with hiflories of love at firft fight; fhe can recollect a thoufand 
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inftances in réal life, as well as romance, of ladies who hav® 
made the moft fudden and fortunate conquefts, by the fimple 
and natural circumftance of looking out of window, and the, 
therefore, devotes herfelf, with particular afliduity, to this fa- 
vourite amufement. I know a {prightly ancient virgin of this 
defcription, who, as conftantly as my lord mayor’s day returns, 
continues to plant herfelf in fome confpicuous window of the 
city, and, as the feftive proceflion advances in her fight, fhe is 
animated with the hope of wounding an aldermian or a fheriff : 
fhe looks, indeed on thefe occafions, as if fhe was thoroughly 
convinced, that the inceflant fire of her éyes did prodigious 
execution upon the paffing croud ; yet, I believe, if we except 
her intention, fhe is as perfectly innocent of metaphorical man- 
flaughter, as the honeft man in armour, who forms a part of 
the cavalcade, is innocent of blood. Fruitlefs as the experi- 
ment has hitherto proved, fhe is firmly perfuaded, that her def- 
tiny has ordained her to captivate fome unknown lover, by the 
graceful action of leaning from a window; and, I am credibly 
informed, that fhe paffed a great part of feveral nights in that 
pofition, at the time of thofe outrageous riots, which threatened 
to lay the metropolis in afhes. At the moment when other fe- 
males of her neighbourhood had ftarted from their beds, under 
the terrific ideas of marder and conflagration, this happy fair 
one was obferved to loiter in the moft eafy attitude, at her open 
fath, with the enlivening hope of ftriking fome gallant hero, 
at the head of thofe military parties who then paraded. the 
ftréets. Her night drefs was adjufted with peculiar elegance 
for this purpofe, and fhe.has ever fince flattered: herfelf with 
the affurance of having made avery deep impreffion on the 
heart of a certain captain of the guards, who kiffed his hand 
to her at the time, and, according to her fuppofition, has only 
been prevented from a farther explanation of his love by tha 
unfortunate circumitance of his having a proud and intraQable 
old peer for his father.’ . 

He then examines the fituation of old maids, in ancient 
hiftory. In the antediluvian world; his refearches are*ufe- 
lefs, and he feems to think that this period did not pros 
duce fuch a precious rarity. But when his enquiries were 
finifhed, he received a tranfcript from the fragments of Enoch, 
a work which he had rafhly believed apocry phal,—thofe very 
fragments quoted by fome learned fathers, and fuperftitious 
rabbies, to prove, that the command of * increafe and mul- 
tiply,’ was not fo generally received, or fo rigoroufly follow- 
ed, as had been fuppofed. The fragments are tranflated ; 
but we have many reafons to believe, that they are pretended 
tranflations only; we muft confefs, however, that the defign 
is ingenious, and the execution happy. The form, and the 
internal evidence of thofe antient writings, are in general, 
very well preferved. Our author then examines into the 
number of old maids among the Jews, Egyptians, Babylo+ 
Vou, LXI. March, 1786. O nians,. 
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nians, Phoenicians, Armenians, Lydians, Perfians, Scythians, 
and Romans, before the Chriftian ara. We are furprifed, 
we ought not to fay forry, to find the profpect fo dreary ; 
even among the Amazons, our hiftorian finds only one, whom 
he can name, viz. Penthefilea, who is celebrated by Quin- | 
tius Calaber. He has dared, rafh and impious as he is, to 
fully the charaClers of the Veftals, by the poifonous breath of 
his flander, and, perhaps, not wholly without reafon. The 
following paflage on this fubje&t, is tranflated from Pruden- 
tius : we infert it as a fpecimen of the eafe and elegance of 
the poetical verfions of fome ancient authors. 

* Now let me fearch into the Veftal’s fame ! 

To modefty’s bright crown what feals her claim ? 

The little flaves in childhood are immur’d, 

Before the judgment of the mind matur’d 

Can grow of virgin fame devoutly fond, 

And {purn the-weight of the connubial ‘bond. 

On joylefs altars, which her heart muft hate, 

The captive virgin is condemn’d to wait ; 

Not fcorning pleafure, but from blifs confin’d, 

Untonch’d her body, not untouch’d her mind : 

Reftlefs the bed, on which unlov’d fhe lies, 

And for the lofs of bridal rapture fighs: 

Hope fans this fire: for her the torch may flare, 

And nuptial fillets bind her hoary hair ; 

Since, when thro’ fated years her vows are paid, 

Velta rejects the antiquated maid : 

While fit for nuptial toys, no nuptial kifs 

Enrich’d her bofom with a mother’s blifs; 

A veteran Veiftal, now her priefthood ends, 

She quits the altar, on which youth attends, 

To Hymen’s rites, a wrinkled bride! fhe’s led, 

_ And learns to wanton in an icy bed.” 

If this author has fometimes detracted from the credit of 
ancient ladies, at others he refcues fome unknown virgin 
from oblivion, who lives again to fame, in lefs mortal pages 
than thofe in which fhe was formerly confecrated. We have 
{o great a regard for the fifterhood, that we look on the re 
{cued fair one as a new difcovered treafure, which envy or 
fome leffer paffion had hid from us: though we now abound 
in thefe riches, fuch may be the mutability of fortune, that 
another hiftorian, of fome future period, may look in vain 
for fuch refpectable charaéters. 

After the Chriftian era, the venerable fifters were more 
numerous. - Celibacy was connected with religion, and the 

moft interefting earthly ties were facrificed to the expetted 
happinefs of a future ftate. The hiftorian is very full-on this 
part of his fubje@; full dlmoft to difguift, and leads ws to with 
that he had been contented with drawing the outline only, 
infead 
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inftead of filling up the picture with fuch glaring colours. 
If fome parts of it had been more in fhade, the cheek of in- 
nocence might have been’ {pared a blufh. He purfues his fub- 
je& from the writings of Tertullian, St. Cyprian, Methodius, 
St. Athanafius, St. Bafil; St. Gregory Nazianzen, . and of 
Nyfla, St. Ambrofe; St. Chryfoftom, and St. Jerom, till he 
finifhes the hiftory with the decline and fall of monattic virgi- 
nity. We conclude, tliat his teferences dre exaé&, but con- 
fefs that we have not followed him through thefé mazes of 
dulnefs, and fometimes of affectation: perhaps, however, nd 
feverer fatire could have beeti written againft fome of his atithos 
rities, than a quotation of their Own words. It muft be owned, 
that thefe pages, though not vety generally entertaining, are 
yet replete with inftruction, as a hiftory of manners, and of the 
human heart; of the triumph of ffaud and cunning over a 
weak credulity, or honeft bigotry. | 

We next arrive at a more pleafing picturé of fome monaf- 
tic old maids, diftinguifhed by literary talents. This chap- 
ter is very entertaining, and concludes with a curious ac- 
count of a literary Mexican lady, defcended from Spanifh pa- 
rents. He next pays his tribute to the Peruvian virgins of 
the fun, and to the old maids who were fo highly reverenced 
by our northern anceftors. We need not enlarge on this laft 
fubjeé&t : the refpect in which chaftity was held by the Goths, 
is fuficiently known, and it was continued in the inftitutions 
of chivalry, and rendered facred by the pra€tice of its profeffors. 

The hiftorian then returns to his own country, and examines 
the refpeét with which old maids were treated by the poets of | 
this nation. He defcends to minuter matters, and tells us, 
that the hallowed touch of virginity was a cure for many dif- 
eafes; but, as if to guard us againft difappointment in the 
experiment, he relates the many ways, by which the exift- 
ence of this precious privilege is afcertained. The mifcella- 
neous chapter concludes with an attempt to explain the cont- 
mon proverb of old maids being doomed ‘ to lead apes in hell,” 
which is at laft left in doubtful obfcurity. 

As we have profefled ourfelves friends of thé fifterhood, 
we would {uggeft a more favourable interpretation of the pro- 
verb than has been ufually given. In Shakfpeare it occurs 
in a different fenfe; and the apes are faid to be led into hell. 
It is not improbable, therefore, that it may have been meant 
as a compliment, and implied that purity, like theirs, may 
be trufted without danger, even to the threfhold, and that 
to them only could be affigned fuch an office with fafety. 

A very delicate queftion is next difcuffed, with great’ pléa- 
fantry and addrefs, * Whether a widow, or an old maid be 
moft cligible for a wife ;’—but the {peech in favour of the old’ 
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maid is preferved at length: a little ironical archnefs is, however, 
too con{picuous ; and the ancient virgin will, probably, look at it 
with no little diftruft, re{peéting the intentions of the author. 

The laf{ volume concludes with a dream, and a fermon. 
The.author fuppofes that he-is appointed paftor to a fecluded 
fociety of the.fifterhood. He rejoices in the lot, and intro- 
duces the fermon, which, in his fleeping ftate, he delivered 
to this venerable audience. But, 

Tt is not Homer nods, but we that dream. 

We may, indeed, alledge, that few waking difcourfes are 
more ftrong, animated, and pathetic. This fermon will not 
fail, if compared with the moft forcible and excellent, with 
the moft tender and affecting fcenes which the pen of Sterne 
ever traced, The text relates to Jephtha’s daughter, who 
* went with her companions, and bewailed her virginity.’ 
We thall fele& the following paflage, which is, in our Opi- 
nion, highly interefting and pathetic. 

* Shall we fay to this folitary virgin, * bewail not your con- 
dition ; for, if you are a good Chriftian, you fhould be happy ?” 
no! we will not addrefs her thus; and fhame on thofe ill-in- 
ftructed minifters of Chrift, who infult the wretched with fuch 
abrupt and unfeeling admonition ! it is our duty to penetrate, 
with infinuating tendernefs, into the painful receffes of a fuf- 
fering fpirit« Let us gently fearch into the natural train of 
thought, which depreiies the unfortunate virgin, and purfue 
that line of confolation, which the prefent turn of her own 
mind may effectually fuggeft!—By what is fhe depreffed? by 
the contraft, which memory prefents to her, between the gay 
feftivity of her early days, and the neglect and folitude to which 
the is now reduced ; by the comparifon, which imagination 
fuggetts to her, between her own defolate condition, and the 
different dettiny of thofe female companions of her youth, who 
were fo fortunate as to marry. Let us follow this clue, and it 
may enable us to lead the dejected fufferer from the labyrinth 
of perplexed and gloomy thoughts into light and peace! Let 
us firft indulge and humour the melancholy of her fpirit! let 
us allow the feeming feverity of her lot! let us fay to her, 
* you have, indeed, been unjuftly overlooked by men, who 
have pitched upon companions lefs attractive, and have fhared 
their wealth and fplendour with partners far lefs deferving : 
but, before you eftimate their fuppofed felicity, examine the real 
ftate of thofe aflociates of your youth, whom marriage has 
placed in a condition fo different from your own! Jet us try the 
firft.— She is a woman of rank, of opulence, of gaiety ; but her 
innocence was undermined by the fuppofed coniftituents of her 
vifionary “happinefs ; and your heart is too pure to envy ever 
pleafures debafed by infamy or loaded with remorfe.’ 

_ © Let us proceed to a fecond.—Behold a woman whom na- 
ture and Geesivs has rendered a lovely compound of viva- 
city and virtue! the was wedded to the man.of.her — 
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with the fanftion of her delighted parents. The figure, the 
reputation, and the fortune of her hufband, made her the envy 
of all her fair fingle friends; but alas! could they have read her 
deftiny, fhe would have excited only compaffion ; for fhe foon 
found, that the pleafing manners, the enchanting talents, and 
_ the bright femblance of integrity, in the man whom fhe fond- 
ly thought all perfelion, covered a mind corrupted by licen- 
tious pleafure, and a heart that ceuld only counterfeit, for a 
very fhort period, all the generous characteriftics of genuine 
love. His paffion was extinguifked by a few weeks poffeffion ; 
‘and fhe then experienced, in return for real and anxious affec- 
tion, mortifying neglect, contemptuous farcafm, and perpetual 
infidelity. His vices foon produced their natural effect, the ° 
ruin of his fortune, his temper, and his health. Haunted by 
every painful recollection, he now vainly tries to drown, in 
deeper intemperance, all ideas of his mifery ; while the inno- 
cent and ftill lovely viétim of his various crimes, furrounded 
by indigent and deferted children, looks up to thofe, her for- 
mer companions, who have remained unmarried, as the mok 
enviable of human beings. 

‘ But to let us pafs on to .a third, and a much happier ex- 
ample of married life.—Here, indeed, as you truly obferve, 
here we find every circumftance of character and condition, 
that is juftly entitled to the name of fortunate. In this perfon 
we may behold the beloved wife of an affectionate and afenfible 
hufband ; the healthy and opulent mother of a numerous and 
Jovely offspring. She has a heart and fpirit to relifh happinefs, 
and fhe is furrounded by every thing that is likely to give and 
zo increafe it. Her condition 4s, in truth, oppoefite to that of 
the elderly, indigent, and folitary maiden.-—But let us take a 
nearer view of this fortunate perfonage! let us vifit the man- 
fion of felicity !—where is the gaiety that fhould furround it? 
good Heavens! what evil has befallen it ?-—all is diforder and 
diftrefs.——mifchance has happened to one of the young and fa- 
vourite branches of this fourifhing houfe.—it is the cry of the 
diftracted mother over her darling, torn from her by a calami- 
tous death.—let us retire! for her we cannot comfort!—her 
grief can be alleviated only by that Almighty power, who has 
permitted it to be inflicted. But we have received our leffon 
in the piercing found of her diftrefs. A fingle fthriek of the 
mother, on the expiration of her child, ought to drown for 
ever all tle petty murmuring of maidenly difcontent.’ 

On the whole, we have feldom feen fuch varied fcenes of 
entertainment, in any one work: let no one exclaim againft 
the ancient virgins, as gloomy, four, and unfocial ; for if he 
fhould ever feel in their fociety an effect benumbing as that of 
the torpedo, and gloomy as that occafioned by the interior 
afpeét of the cave of Trophonius, let him turn to their hiite- 
rian and panegyrift, and he*will be again reftored to mirth, 
shearfulnefs, and fociety, 
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Animadverfiones Philologica in nonnulla Corani Loca. Accedunt 
Illufts ationes in V.T. ex Arabifmo, necnon Perfi/mo depromptz. 
Pro Specimine edidit R. Antonius Vievra, LL.B. ac L.L. 
Hifp. et Ital. P. Reg. in Col. 8. 8. et Ind. Trin. Dublin. 4to. 
y/. 15. in Boards. Robinfon. 


GINCE our more intimate conneétions with the Eaft com- 
menced, the Oriental Janguages are no longer the ornament 

of the fcholar only, nor are they confined to the illuftration of the 
facred writings: they direct the politician, by explaining the 
Janguages of treaties ; they open the treafures of eaftern learn- 
ing, and are effential even in the counting-houfe. Of thefe 
Janguages, the Arabic is the ‘ principjum & fons ;’ and, of 
the Arabic, the Coran is the pureft and moft copious fource, 
The extent of territory occupied by the followers of Mo- 
hammed, the zeal of the Maffulmen, which leads them, on 
the moft common occafions, to employ the phrafes of their 
facred writings, and the real elegance of the work dictated, 
in a great degree, by their prophet, render it the moft ufeful 
book for the direétion of the learner’s ftudies, and the faireft 
obje& for the criticifms of the commentator. Our author, 
who wifhes to afliit a meafure in agitation in the univerfity of 
Dublin, viz. the eftablifhment of a profefforfhip of Oriental 
Janguages, has publifhed the * Animadverfiones,’ and fome 
Etymological Enquiries, as fpecimens of the great utility of 
the eaftern, particularly the Arabian and Perfian languages. 
- This volume may be confidered, in its prefent ftate, as imper- 
fect : indeed it is announced only as a fpecimen; but it dif- 

lays the acutenefs, the judgment, and the erudition of the 
author. The Oriental languages are now become a neceflary 
part in a fyftem of education, and every inftitution fhould 
comprehend this branch of philology: M. Vieyra feems well 
qualified to aflift fo beneficial a defign. 

The remarks on the Coran are the firft in this work; and 
we fhall give fome fpecimens of our author’s execution in this 
branch. We fhall fele& thofe paflages which are more gene- 
rally interefting, and more eafily underftood. As the Dedica- 
tion and Preface belong rather to the etymological part of the 
work, we fhall give fome account of them, previous to our 
obfervations on it. All the Animadverfiones are indeed philo- 
Jogical ; and, in many refpects, etymological. 

* Com. 58. Urbem. Ex voce hac Arab. que eft in textu, 
Rariat ic. i. e. urbs, pagus, villa, derivantur voces guirites, i. € 
€2V65, NECNON quirinus, 1. @. rex urbis; Quamvis utriufque vocss 
etymon Romanos {criptores latuerit, ut ait cl. Gebelin. Hinc 
pariter dignofcitur prima pars Punice vogis, fc, Cartag ahem 

are 
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Carthaginenfem fignificantis, Verum non una eft opinio de 
altera voce ag fc. totam vocem Cartag cum’ priore fart confti- 
tuente. Antequam vero opinionem meam proferam fequentia 
libet in anteceflum afferre. In numis Carthaginenfibu$ videre 
eft equi caput generofe indolis, egregie infculptum, et juxta 
Palma arbor eit,-cum dactylis in ramis. Czterum hoc equi 
caput in numis Carthaginenfibus infculptum videtur in memos 
riam illius, quod e terra eruerant, cum prima urbis fundamenta 
jacerent ; idque poftea in omen verfum. Juftinus ex Trogo, 
l. xviii. ait: 1bi guoque caput equi repertum, bellicofum fortemque 
populum fignificans, urbi aufpicatam fedem dedid. Hine Virgil, 
I 


n. 


‘¢ Locus in urbe fuit media, letifimus umbra, 
Quo primum jactati undis, et turbine pzni 
Eftodere loco fignum, quod regia Juno 


Monitrarat, caput acris equi.” ... 6» 


Cum Virgilio concinit Sil. Ital. 1. 1. 


‘¢ Oftentant caput effoffa tellure repertum 
Bellatoris equi, atque omen clamore falutant.’? 


Palma vero indicare videtur regionem, e.qua profecti venerant, 
Pheeniciam nempe, palmis abundantem. Puto igitur vocem 
Cart-ag compofitam efle ex Ar. Kariat et 4g, quarum prima 
fignificat urbem, fecunda vero. equum. Igitur ex capite equi 
inventi in illo loco nomen defumiit urbs Carthaginenfis ; quem- 
admodum ex aurifodinis nomen accepit Feffa, feu Fezza, quod 
nomen Arabice aurum fignificat. Notandum infuper primige- 
niam vim vocis ag qua eguum fignificat, fitam effe in magui- 
tudine. Ex hac porro primitiva notione derivantur. 

Lat. Equ-us, equ-es, equ-ifo, aga-fo, &c. &c. 

Goth. Ak-ken, equus. 

Hibern. Eac.’ Vid. cl. Vallancey Gram. Hiber, p. 131. 

Hifp. Hac-a Afturco. Puerilia funt que de origine hujus 

Hifp. vocis affert Aldrete, p. 46. 

Lufit. Fac-a. Idem ac Hifp. baca. 

Angl. Hac-ney Nag. __ 

Ital. Haque-nea, five Chinea. 

Gal. Haque-nee. a sig Sg 

‘ Denique ex primigenia notione magnitudinis, qu inef 
primitive huic voci derivari exiflimo 


Angl. Ox 
Germ. Och Bos 
Sueve Ok ‘i 


Pannon. Okon 
Et, ni fallor, Angl. huge, ingens.’ 
We thall feleé&t another paffage, on account of the remark- 
able affinity between the criticifms on the Coran and the New 
Teftament, in a very fimilar paflage. 
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‘ CAP. vii. Com. 41. Camelus per foramen acus. Vertendum 
potius puto: rudeas per foramen acus, Arab. vox, quam Ma- 
rac. vertit, camelus, eft ambigua, poteftque camelum, aut ru- 
dentem fignificare, pro diverfitate vocalium. Nam cum prima 
phatata, ac fecunda giefmata, eft Camelus; fed cum prima 
dammata, ac fecunda phatata, eft rudens. Porro ex hac Arab, 
polteriori voce oriuntur : 

Hifp. Gumena, 
Ital, Gomena. ; Rudens, 
Gall. Gomeine, 

* De Rudente porro hic agi, non vero de Camelo, fuadet 
analogia major inter rudentem et filum, quod folet per 
foramen acus induci. Unde eft, quod Alcamys explicat 
hang vocem hic per rudentem navise 

*« Furtum funt hec verba, ait Maraccius, ex Matth, xix, 
Verum meminiffe-oportebat vocem camilon in Evang. Matth. 
exponi per craffum rudentem, quo naute utuntur ad jaciendas an- 
choras, apud Theophylaétum, Euthym. et Phavorin. Frultra 
interim fufpicatur Drufius, eos non fcripfifle Camilon, fed Ca- 
bilon, ut Greca vox conveniat cum Belgica Cadel. Nam opus 
non erat grecam vocem cudere, unde Belgica oriretur ; cum 
Hebrai, Arabes, &c. funem nauticum chebel, vel chabal vocent, 
€X qua voce primitiva oriuntur 

Belg. hong 

Ang. Cable, . 
Hilp. Cable. Rudens. 
Lufit. Calabre, 


Our learned readers“ know that the word xeyundoc, in the 
twenty-fourth verfe of the nineteenth chapter of St. Mathew, 
has, by fome commentators, been® read xauiros. Parfon 
Adams’ remark is more generally known. ‘* It is eafier for a 
bell-rope,”. * which for fome reafons, fays he, that I am un- 
acquainted with, our tranflators have rendered ‘* camel,” &c. 
Kairos occurs in Ariftophanes, and fome other authors, where 
it means a rope; but we know not that xaynaog has ever the 
fame fignification. ‘The change is, however, very .minute, 
though perhaps unneceflary. In the Arabic it requires the 
tran{pofition of one vowel, and the change of another, 

In many refpeéts, different parts of the Old Teftament 
may, in our author’s opinion, be corrected, from a knowledge 
of the Arabic and Perfian languages. Of this kind the fol- 
Jowing is a {fpecimen, better adapted to illuftrate the connec- 
tion than the remarks defignedly adduced for this purpofe. 


* Satanas. Ex Arab. voce que eft in textu derivatur Perficum 
vocabulum Sbitan Diabolus, qui etiam alia voce Perfica, az- 
mudé, {c. indicatur, ex qua duxit Latina A/medzus, necnon 
Greca 4/modaios, quz in verf. Job. iii. legitur. Porro de hujus 
nominis etymologia varia extant conjecture. Quod fi, vel 
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_ primis labiis, Perfica rudimenta attigiffent viri cxtera precla- 

rifimi, quam facillime deprehendiflent vocem zmudé nihil 
aliud effe, quam partic. pafl. verbi azmuden, quod eft textare, 
infligare. Unde notio particip. pret. tentatu., infligatus, nec 
- non, pro Perfice lingue ingenio, textans, infligator, tentator. 
Quam appellationem apprime diabolo convenire, nemo eft qui 
non videat.’ 


There are many criticifms in this part of the work, which 
are highly curious, and others of a more trifling kind: we 
fhall only feleé&t the following note, which will contribute to 
explain the origin of a very prevalent cuftom among ancient 
nations. 


‘ Et cum puella fepulta viva interrogabitur. GZamachfharias 
ad hec verba, immanem hunc prifcorum Arabum vitiem de- 
feribens, fic loquitur: fama tenet, moris fuiffé, ut cum partui 
wicina effit gravida, fofjam effoderet, atque fupra eam foffam twt- 
TERETUR. Quod fs filiam ederet, in foflam projici, fin filium, 
tolli folitum fuiffe. 

‘ Porro promigenia notio Arabici verbi, quod hic redditur 
Latine per exiti, eft, utrem la@is agitare butyri cogendi ergo; 
atque hinc metaphorice ufurpatur de famina, gue doloribus 
correpta et concuffa, ‘parturit. Ita docet Geuharius, additque 
verbum hocce ejufdem effe poteftatis atque indolis cum alio 
Arab. verbo zabada [liter funt ze, be, dal] quod Hebrzum 
quoque eft, et plane ejufdem fignificationis atque ufus, quod- 
que legitur Gen, xxx. 20. neque ufquam alibi fefe offert. qui- 
nimo |. Chaldaica et Syriaca, tefte cl. Schult. ne minimum qui- 
dem verbi hujus veftigium reliquit. Qui Anglicam S, C. ver- 
fionem elaborarunt lxx fequut: funt, ac veluti fervum pecus, 
qua itur, non qua eundum erat, iverunt via. Verterunt igitur 
prefatum locum Gen. And Leah faid, God hath endued me 
avith a good dowry. At veltram fidem interpretes! exclamat 
cl, Schultens, cujus verfionem hic apponere libet: wtrem mihi 
meum optima agitavit Deus dgitatione: nunc utique confue/cet et ha- 
bitabit mecum vir meus, quod jam fex ei partu edidi filios: et ap- 

ellavit eum Zebulon. Dedita opera, utrem pofuit Schultens, cum 
uterum verecunde defignet. Corrigendus itaque cl. Caitellus, 
gui in errorem quoque ab interpretibus conjedlus eft.’ 


Then follow the more particular illuftrations of the Old 
Teftament, from the Arabic and Perfian. Thefe are, how- 
ever, frequently of little importance; and, in fome inftances, 
our author feems to have looked too deep for a very obvious 
meaning. ‘The teftimonies of the learned, in fupport of the 
ytility of the Oriental languages, next follow. 

Five fpecimens of etymologies are fubjoined, viz. thofe 
where the Arabic, &c. illuftrates Latin, Englith, Spanith 
and Portuguefe, Italian and French. Etymology is a fafci- 
pating {cience; for it engages the imagination, and then leads 
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the reafon captive: the mind, in purfuit of analogies, either 
fancied or real, feldom flops within its proper limits, but ex- 
patiates over every art and {cience till it finds, or creates, what. 
it purfued. That this cenfure is not too fevere, we fecl from 
frequent experience ; for thofe whom etymology firit affifted 
as a fervant, it foon directs as a tyrant. ‘This is the principal 
_caufe of its abufe; and it is fupported by the many languages 
derived from a few parent ftocks. A late author fancied that 

he found the Greek language to have been the origin of many 

Englifh words ; others look up to the Saxon and the German, 

but forget that they are only the offspring, fometimes coeval, 

of the original northern language, probably the Celtic. Our 

author has this advantage, that, in his purfuit, he has ad- 

vanced nearer to the fource; for the Arabic and the Perfian 

are lefs diftant from the Celtic than the Greek or the Ger- 

man. He lias purfued his enquiries with great diligence, and 

(fhall we fay too much?) minutenefs. In thefe fituations it is 

not eafy to ftop; and an author, fond of his fubjeét, is the 

laft to perceive that he has proceeded too far in the purfuit. 

But we promifed to examine the arguments M. Vieyra has 

adduced in? juitification of his defign. 

Our author firft alleges, and with great juftice, that, by 
comparing the elements of the eaftern languages with thofe 
which we already know, and afcertaining the circumftances in 
which they agree, we fhall, with little labour, attain the 
knowledge of many words, confeffedly the moft difficult part 
of the tak. He might, with equal reafon, have added, that 
they will alfo be more indelibly fixed in our minds, than by 

the ufual tranfitory methods. But he feels, and acknow- 
leges, the difficulty of the tafk ; and modeftly owns, that he 
may have erred in fome of his refearches. In his next ftep, 
he feems rather to betray his own caufe: we require etymo- 
Jogies, he thinks, to detect a word, among the various founds 
it may acquire in circulation. We fear this has been a great 
fource of abufe; for the found often influences the orthogra- 
phy, and we are led by it to'an erroneous etymology. . The 
remarks on the influence of climate on the organs of fpeech, 
and, from thence, on the pronunciation, quoted from M, 
Court du Gebelin, are very acute and ingenious, but vifion- 
ary and erroneous. Milton told us that the cold, in thefe 
northern regions, prevented us from opening our mouths to 
pronounce the a, like the Italians ; and it has been often re- 
peated by thofe who never heard a Scotchman, the inhabitant 
of a climate equally cold, pronounce it. The moft finely- 
fpun fyftems on this fubjeét are deftroyed with equal eafe. 
M. Vieyra, however, foon efcapes from the conteft; and, 
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with great policy and addrefs, introduces M. Gebelin, M. de 
St. Palaye, and M. Salzer, to contend for him. The works 
of thefe authors are fufficiently known, and few will want 
fpecimens of the ingenuity and refinement of either. They 
have, indeed, ftretched the cord till it has broken under the 
weight; and, by contending that etymology may be fubfer. 
vient to philofophy, to the hiftory of the human mind, and 
the progrefs of manners, they have almoft led us to doubt 
whether it is of any ufe. A juryman once remarked, with 
great fhrewdnefs, after the ingenious counfellor had concluded 
a very fubtle defence, ‘ He has made what I know to be falfe 
fo very probable, that I much doubt whether that which he 
has’ endeavoured to prove certain has any great foundation.” 
In fhort, if etymology is conduéted with caution and propri- 
ety, it may be ftill highly ferviceable ; and, ‘as it is fo fubje&. 
to abufe, the attention muft be unremittingly exerted to guard 
againft an intemperate purfuit. In the following pzifage, 
though it be juft on the whole, we think the author totters 
on his hobby horfe. 


* Puto igitur vocem Ce/te affinitatem habere cum voce Gete, 
quo nomine nuncupati fuere Afiatici illi coloni, gui inter Da- 
nubium et montem Hemum fedem delegere ; guique poftea per 
totam Europam ufque ad promontorium Ceijticum Hiberniam- 
que fefe, ut mox dixi, diffudere. Nec obftat hujufmodi deri- 
vationi littera 7 quae faepe interjici folet, ut in Hifp. voce fo- 
refia, Ang. foreff, quae a primitiva voce bar, far, &c. deriva- 
tur, et in aliis fame multis, ex quibus nonnullas invenies fub 
voce cera Ital. 

‘ Roboratur autem hujufmodi conjectura ex eo quod Plinius 
Hift. Nat. Liv. liv. C. xi. ait, extitiffle, nempe, inter Danz- 
bium pariter et montem Hemum gentes, quae Gaude appella- 
bantur. Quis autem in hujufmodi appellatione affinitatem non 
agnofcat vocis Gothi cum voce Gaude? Mirum igitur effe non 
debet, fi vox Celta cum voce Gete affinitatem quoque habeat ; 
Celteque tandem et nomen et originem ex Getis acceperint.’ 


If he totters in this explanation, which is, however, well 
founded, he certainly falls in that which follows. 


¢ Bread, brot Theuton. ab Orient. brout, cibus, alimen- 
mentum. V. Caft. p. 431, ubi extat v. bré comedit. mandu- 
cavit, paftu fe refecit. Igitur bread [panis] cibus per excellen- 
tiam fuit appellatus. Quodfi vocis brout, mediam Jit. nafala~ 
weris ; dentales cum dentalibus ; labialefque tandem cum labialibus 
commutaveris, orietur (quid profeéto?) Lat. pranpb-ERE, innu- 
ens actionem fefe lautius reficiendi; quae eft etiam fignificatio 
Ar. v. brath, fc. epulatus eft amplo et lautoconvivio. V. Cul. 
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Of the etymologies, I fear we may fay with Martial, in the 
verfe fo often employed, ‘ Sunt bona, funt quedam mediocria 
funt mala plura,’? yet our author has certainly added to the 
fiock ; and, from his acquaintance with the Spanith language, 
which contains many Arabic words; from his knowledge of 
fome other modern languages, as well as the Latin and Greek, 
he has illuftrated many words, whofe roots were either un- 
known, or imperfectly afcertained by conjecture. We ought 
not to conclude our article without remarking, that we have 
not often feen modern Latin more clear and elegant, more 
precife and comprehenfive. 





Letters concerning the Nortbern Coaft of the County of Antrim. 
By the rev. William Hamilton, A.M. Fellow of Trinity- 
College, Dublin. 80. 45, fewed. Robinfon. 


GENCE natural enquiries defervedly engage the attention of 

every traveller, we are pleafed to fee that the objects of 
our own neighbourhood are found to have charms fuffi- 
cient to attract the philofopher and the antiquary. It is re- 
markable, that the ftupendous columns, which form the chief 
fubje&t of thefe pleafing and interefting Letters, had been 
curforily examined, and carelefly defcribed, till the difco- 
very of the bafaltic colonnade in Vivarais had direéted the 
eyes of the philofopher to this fubject. The ingenious and 
philofophic author of this work has, in a great degree, fup- 
plied the defects of the Englith naturalifts: we fhall examine 
the fubftance of his Letters, in their order.” 

Mr. Hamilton firft defcribes the northern coaft of the 
county of Antrim, and the little ifland of Raghery, more 
commonly called, in our maps, Ragklin. He thinks they 
have been once united; indeed, we have frequently men- 
tioned our opinion, which every fucceeding difcovery ftrength- 
ens, that this coaft was formerly connected not only with 
Raghery, but with the other Hebrides, with the ifles of Fe- 
roe, and, probably, with Iceland. In this part of the world, 
the admirers of Plato would find very fufficient foundation 
for the deftruétion of the Atlantica. The coaft of Ireland, 
and of Raghery, are compofed of limeftone, which fupports 
the bafaltic columns, and is fometimes depreffed by them: in 
many parts of it the columnar appearance is trifling and im- 
perfect; and, in others, is entirely abfent. Commonly the 
columns are on the weftern coafts, and pretty generally on 
the promontories. The defcription of the manners of the 
iflanders is extremely pleafing: their innocence, their inte- 
grity and fimplicity, form a picture of the fabulous ages ; 
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and we fee, with delight, the human race’ mutually affifling 
each other; mutually receiving and conferring happinefs. 
They love’their country from affetion, rather than reafon ; 
fince they know little of other fituations: the neighbouring . 
main (for fo Ireland may be comparatively called) they de- 
teft; but they feem to deteft its invaders only, for in this 
part of it, the conquefts and the cruelties of the Scots and 
Englifh were moft confpicuous. 


¢ The tedious proceffes of civil law are little known in Rag- 
hery ; and indeed the affection which they bear to their land- 
lord, whom they always fpeak of by the endearing name of 
mafter, together with their own fimplicity of manners, renders 
the interference of the civil magiftrate very unneceflary. The 
feizure of a cow or a horfe for a few days, to bring the de- 
faulter to a fenfe of duty; ora copious draught of falt water 
from the furrounding ocean, in criminal cafes, forms a greater 
part of the fanctions and punifhments of the ifland. If the of. 
fender be wicked beyond hope, banifhment to Ireland is the 
dernier refort, and foon frees the community from this pef- 
tilential member. 

‘In a fequeftered ifland like this, one would expeé to find 
bigotted fuperftition flourith fuccefsfully under the aufpices of 
the Romifh church; but the fimplicity of the iflanders’ does 
not fofter any uncharitable tenets, and, contrary to one’s. ex- 
pectation, they are neither grofsly fuperititious, nor rank bi- 
gots, but have been known to hold the unchriitian doGtrines of 
their late Spanish prieft in great contempt—nay in cafes of ne- 
ceffity they do not {cruple to apply for affiftance to the proteftant 
minifter. Of their good-will to the eflablifhed church they 
give an annual proof which one rarely finds in any other part 
of Ireland. The minifter’s tythe amounts to about 100). per 
annum, and when the iflanders have got in their own harvett, 
they give the parfon a day of their horfes and cars, and bring 
the entire tythe home to his farm yard.’ 


Between Ballycaftle bay and Fairhead, lie the collieries. It 
has been difcovered, by accident, that they were worked in 
very remote ages, probably before the ufe of pit-coal was 
known in England, fince a complete mine, with a regular 
gallery, branching off into different chambers, has been found, 
though even tradition is filent on the fubjeCt: This difco- 
very, and the remains of the Brehun laws, contribute to de- 
monftrate, that there was a time when wood, and perhaps, 
peat, were fcarce in that kingdom. ‘The prefent bogs had, 
probably, then no exiftence: we know, as ovr author al- 
leges, that the increafe of thefe is rapid, and fometimes 
irrefiftible ; and it may be added, that inftruments of huf- 
bandry, and marks of cultivation, have been. found below 
them, 
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them, In fhort, we know alfo from hiftory, that Ireland was 
a civilized and polifhed kingdom, when, in many parts of 
Europe, mankind were ftill in a favage ftate, or degenerating 
into the oppofite extreme of a depraved effeminacy. It was 
the feat of learning, the refuge of the philofopher; and 
the few fparks of fcience which remained, after the irruption 
of the Goths, were there ‘kept alive and- cherifhed : in this 
office they fhared with Jona, and fome others of the Weft. 
ern iflands. Our author, with all the genuine, with all the 
amiable warmth of patriotifm, expatiates on this fubjeét, and 
illuftrates it from refpectable authorities. 

Mr. Hamilton next defcribes the falmon fifhery on this coatt;. 
as well as fome of the old caftles, which introduce fragments of 
the local hiftory: he relates too with feeling, an interefting 
little modern tale, with which he was accidentally acquainted, 
He next proceeds to the bafaltic columns, and gives the hif- 
tory of the obfervations and opinions of philofophers on this 
fubjec. 

Bafaltes is now fo well known, that we need not particu- 
larly deferibe its appearance, or its joints. Mr. Hamilton 
feems to mention the concave and convex endings too gene- 
rally : in many inftances, they are terminated by a plain fur- 
face, and the contiguity of the pillars is not owing to the 
fum of the contiguous angles being equal to two right an- 
gles; but the latter, in every view of theory, muft follow 
neceffarily from the former, We hall felec&t his defcription 
ef the promontory of Pleafkin : it is ftriking, animated, and 
Sidhirehiie. 

‘ The fummit of Pleafkin is eovered with a thin grafly fod, 
under which lies the natural rock, having generally an uni- 
form hard furface, fomewhat cracked and fhivered. At the 
depth of ten or twelve feet from the fummit, this rock begins 
to aflume a columnar tendency, and forms a range of mafly 
pillars of bafaltes, which ftand perpendicular to the horizon, 
prefenting, in the tharp face of the promontory, the appear- 
ance of a magnificent gallery or colonade, upward of fixty feet 
in height. 

‘ This colonade is fupported on a folid bafe of coarfe, black, 
irregular rock, near fixty feet thick, abounding in blebs and 
air-holes—but though comparatively irregular, it may_be evi- 
dently obferved to affe&t a peculiar figure, tending in many 
places to run into regular forms, refembling the fhooting of 
falts and many other fubftances during a hafty cryftaHization. 

‘ Under this great bed of ftone ftands a fecond range of pil- 
lars, between forty and fifty feet in height, lefs grofs, and more 
fharply defined than thofe of the upper ftory, many of them, 
on a clofe view, emulating even the neatneis.of the columns 
in 
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in the Giant’s Canfeway. This lower range is borne on a 
layer of red ochre ftone, which ferves as a relief to thew it to 
great advantage. 

‘ Thefe two admirable natural galleries, together with the 
interjacent mafs of irregular rock, form a perpendicular height 
of one hundred and feventy feet ; from the bafe of which, the 
promontory, covered over with rock and grafs, flopes down to 
the fea for the fpace of two hundred feet more, making in all a 
mafs of-near four hundred feet in height, which in beauty and 
variety of its colouring, in elegance and novelty of arrange. 
ment, and in the extraordinary magnitude of its objects, can- 
not readily be rivalled by any thing of the kind at prefent 
known.’ 


This defcription is well contrafted with the following, 


¢ At the diftance of eight miles from hence (as I mentioned 
before) the promontory of Fairhead raifes its lofty fummit more 
than four hundred feet above the fea, forming the eaftern ter- 
mination of Ballycaftle bay. It prefents to view a vatt com- 
pact mafs of rude columnar ftones, the forms of which are ex- 
tremely grofs, many of them being near one hundred and fift 
feet in length, and the texture fo coarfe, as to refemble black 
fchorle ftone, rather than the clofe fine grain of the Giant’s 
Caufeway bafaltes. At the bafe of thefe gigantic columns lies 
a wild wafte of natural ruins, of an enormous fize, which in 
the courfe of fucceflive ages have been tumbled down from their 
foundation by ftorms, or fome more powerful operations of na- 


‘ture. Thefe maflive bodies have fomtetimes withitood the thock 


of their fall, and often lie in groups and clumps of pillars, re« 
fembling many of the varieties of artificial ruins, and forming 
a very novel and ftriking landfcape. 

‘ A favage wildnefs characterifes this great promontory, at 
the foot of which the ocean rages with uncommon fury, Scarce 
a fingle mark of vegetation has yet crept over the hard rock, 
to diverfify its colouring, but one uniform greynefs clothes 
the fcene all around. Upon the whole, it makes a fine con- 
traft with the beautiful capes of Bengore, where the varied 
brown fhades of the pillars, enlivened by the red and green 
tints of ochre and gratis, cafts a degree of life and chearfulnefg 
over the different objeéts.’ 


The magnificence of thefe columns, and profufion with 
which they feem to be fcattered in different parts of the globe, 
fill the mind with the moft awful affonithment, imprefs it with 
the moft lively fear of a power fo tremendous, and an affec-. 
tionate veneration of him who can controul it. That ir 
was the caufeway of giants +, and the remains of a bridge, 





+ in Saxony, a bafaltic mountain is alfo called ‘Giant's Hill,’ and fimilar 
mames arc given to bafaltes in other parts of Germany. 
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which formed the communication between Ireland and the 
Hebrides, among which Staffa is diftinguifhed for ftupendous 
columns, though inferior to. thofe of Antrim, is a natural 
and obvious thought. It required no ‘ knowledge of lati- 
tudes and longitudes;’ for any two points could furely be 
connetted by a ftrait line.. It was more inexcafable to attri- 
bute them to melting lava, cooled in the fea; fince the forms 
of melted matter, thus fuddenly cooled, are confufed and ir- 
regular. ‘The fea, indeed, probably difcovered them at this 
place, by wafhing away thofe parts of the earth by which they 
were furrounded, for they are chiefly found in the moft ex- 
pofed fituations ; but it has no other conneétion with them. 
Mr. de Buffon’s opinion, that they. are formed by ftreams of 
lava pouring over a cliff into the fea, is inconfiftent with the 
appearances, and unworthy of its author. Independent of 
Ireland and Staffa, bafaltic columns are found in Silefia near 
Luben and Wife; in Marienburg and Weilburg, in Naffau ; 
in Lauterbach, Bliften, and other parts of Heffe and Lufatia ; 
in Bohemia, and on the frontiers of Saxony ; on the borders 
of the Rhine, between Andernach and Bonn ; in Languedoc 
and Auvergne; at Velay and Vivarais. We omit the bafaltic 
appearances in various parts of Italy, becaufe they are in the 
vicinity of water; and what travellers have related of fimilar 
mountains in Spain and Portugal, is fcarcely clear enough to 
engage our attention. The caufe of thefe ftupendous ap- 
pearances is, we fear, ftill uncertain: there is little doubt 
but that they are of volcanic origin, though this opinion is 
oppofed by Bergman. He found this ftone fimilar to the 
Swedifh trapp, which had not undergone any calcination ; 
and the fpecimens fent to him were without pores. The 
Swedith srapp is a {ehorl, fo, called from its form, which is 
generally near that of a trapezium: it is the forn-ffone of 
Wallerius, a fanciful and improper term, taken from its want 
of brittlenefs. There is, indeed, little doubt of the faéts ; 
the Swedifh trapp has never been melted, and it is exactly 
fimilar to the bafalt in its conftituent parts. In thefe ref- 
pects, Mr. Sauffure fteps to our afliftance ; and we learn that 
this flone really melts into a fubftance very fimilar in texture 
to the bafaltes, without any deftru€tion of its parts. In 
fa&, he has imitated the feveral volcanic productions, by 
melting the different ftones from the more impure granites to 
the Killas rock. Mr. Hamilton correéts an error, both in 
Faujas de St. Fond, and Bergman, who have faid that bas 
{alt is without pores: when examined by a microfcope, or very 
highly polifhed, they are generally found ; but we ftrongly 
fufpect, that in the lower and denfer parts of the columnar 
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mafs, the pores may have entirely difappeared, though they 
preferve the diftiné&tions of lavas by becoming more confpi- 
cuous as we approach the furface. — 

Mr. Hamilton thinks, that thefe columns afe formed by 
cryftallization of the lava in cooling ;. for he fupports the 
opinion which we have endeavoured to refcue from the ob- 
jections of Bergman,, by very forcible arguments. The 
theory of cryftallization is fo old, that in fome figures of 
bafaltes, the columns are reprefented as ending in pyramids ; 
but though old, we fear it is not tenable. We know no in- 
ftance of cryftallization; where theré are no confiderable va: 
cuities. Thofe metals which feem to cryftallize in cooling, ex- 
pand in the procefs; bafaltes, in fome inftanges, do the fame, 
for the upper furface is convex ; but it is very céttainly fome-. 
times flat, and in others without perceptible pores. We 
are told by Sauffure, that the particles of which the 
compatteft granite is formed cryftallize together; and, by 
Bergman, that the earth of precious ftones is ftrongly con- 
creted in the fame manner; but thefe operations are little 
underftood, and it is rather an abufe of language to apply 
the fame term to. fuch different procefles, which avuft. be. ef. 
fefted in very different ways. Faujas de St. Fond objeéts to 
this opinion, on account of the planes and the angles being 
different both in fize and number, while, in the ftriét ope- 
ration of cryftallization, there is a remarkable confiftency 
in beth, particularly in the angles, as Rome de VIfle ‘ has 
proudly boafted.:? befides prifms, he obferves, are never found 
without being crowsied with a pyramid. We ought to fele& 
our author’s anfwer to fome of the objections to this theory. 


‘ The only apparent fpecific difference between the bafaltie¢ 


_eryflals, and thofe which are produced in our diminutive elas 


boratories, feems to be, in the complete difunion of the. pillars; 
and in the articulated form which they fometimes exhibit. 
But this will not appear to be a matter of any importance, 
when we reflect, that in natural operations of the fame kind, 
but differing in magnitude, the fame proportions are common- 
ly obferved between the different parts: thus, the fame ratio, 
which the diameter of a bafaltic pillar bears to the diameter of 
one of our diminutive cryftallizations, will the interval between 
the pillars of bafaltes bear, to the interval between the parts 
of our cryftals ; and whoever will take the trouble to cal¢éwlate 
this diftance, will find it fo very fmall, as eafily to admit the 
different furfaces within the limits of cohefion ; fo that no 
feparability of our cryftals into joints can poflibly take place, 
from their imalinefs, though they often bear marks which 
might lead one to imagine them capable of difunion,’ 

Vou. LXI. March, 1786 P . Again, 
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“A fecond objeétion arifes from, hence, that the currents of 
Java which have iffued from /Etna and Vefuvius, within the 
memory of man, have never been Known to exhibit this’ regu- 
Jarity of arrangement. It~is’ therefore faid that experience 
does abundantly prove the fallacy of the volcanic hypothefis. : 

.* In reply to this we are told, that it-is not in the erupted 
torrents of thefe volcanoes we are to look for the phenomena 
of cryftallization,;: but inthe interior parts of the mountains 
themielves, and under the funface of the earth, where the me- 
tallic particles of the lava havenot been dephlogifticated by the 
accefs of frefh air, and where perfe& reft, and the moft gradual 
diminution. of temperature, have permitted the parts of the 
melted mafs to exert their proper laws of arrangement, fo as 
to aflume the form of columnar Java: that we muft wait, until 
thofe volcanic mountains, which at prefent burn with fo much 
fury, fhall have completed the period of their exiftence; until 
the immenfe vaults, which now lie within their bowels, no 
longer able to fapport the incumbent weight, fhall fall in, and- 
difclofe to view the wonders of the fubterranean world: and 
then may we expect to behold:all the varieties of .cryftalliza- 
tion, fuch as muft needs take place in thefe vaft laboratories of 
nature; then may we hope to fee banks and caufeways of ba- 
faltes,; and all the bold, and uncommon beauties, which the 
abrupt promontories of Antrim now exhibit.’ 


Thefe difficulties have contributed to fupport the more mo- 
dern opinion that they have aflumed this form by retraction, 
probably, by contraction in cooling. Faujas de St. Fond 
ftrongly fupports this opinion ; and, in the neighbourhood of 
Vivarais, found a piece of granite a€tually divided by the 
feparation of two neighbouring prifms. Sauffure, who has 
examined the operations of nature with confiderable precifion, 
agrees in the fame opinion ; and even endeavours to explain 
the reafon of it. As the work is not common in England, 
we fhall tranflate the paflage. ‘ The tendency to divide, by 
a kind of retraction, into fragments, more or lefs regular, 
terminated by planes, is a property of argillaceous earth ; 
and this earth communicates the tendency to all the minerals 
with which itis mixed, We find it even in bafaltes produced, 
as we have feen, by the fufion of rocks combined with argill, in 
other words, the horn-ftone.’? We fhall not decide on thefe fub- 
jects ; though we confefs, if the irregularity is an obflacle to 
their being formed by cryftallization, they are too regular 
to be produced by contraction in cooling. We néed not en- 
large on Bergman, or Kirwan’s opinion; though both are 
ingenious, they are not fo probable as thofe we have detailed. 
We-obght, indeed, to apologife for our digreflion ; but as the 
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objedt of a Review ii is to give an’ account of the prefent ftate of 
fcience, and as we have not had an opportunity of enlarging 
ou the fubjeee fincé the publication of fome important works, 
we hope it ‘tay be excufed. 

Mr: Hainilton’ proceeds to give an account of the other 
mineral productions of this country, and he defcribes them 
with gréat clearnefs and “précifion: we are forry, that the 
length of this article préVenits us from being more particular 
ow “the fabjee. The concluding letter affumes a higher 
tor, and vindicatés 


— ‘ the ways of God to man.’ 


He fpeaks to, the Iceptic..in bold energetic language, and 
with ftriking arguments and.pertinent inftances, fhows, that 
the ftragure of, the earth difplays confummate wifdom ;.that 
its hiftory, aswell as the hiftory of its, inhabitants, is fa- 
vourable both to natural and revealed religion. —Such. are 
thefe interefting Letters, which we cannot recommend. more 
forcibly,.than by their having engaged fo large a fhare of 
our attention, at a bufy and a troublefome period of our, an- 
nual labour.. 
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Dei Cataclifni fofferti dal Noffro Piaketa Saggio~Poetito, per 
fervire di Prodromo a un “Poema Filofophicd @ Kbéologico. 
A Poetical Sketch of the Revolutions that have happened in the 
Natural Hiffory of our Planet ; intended as a Specimen of a 
Philofophical and Theological Poem. 8vo. 2s. Crutwell, Bath. 


0 hale performance, of which we have both the original 

and the copy, is fomewhat extraordinary.—-It contains 
the plan of'a philofophical poem, intended to have been writ- 
ten in Italian blank werfe ; ‘in which the author defigned to 
have compiled'a theory of the changes that have taken place in 
our globe, and to-reconcile to our reafon, by the affiftance of 
ancient mythology, the various and intricate phenomena which 
the foflile kingdom prefents.? It was to have beea complet- 
ed in twelve books, and from feveral paflages, as well as 
from his many other performances, we may perceive that the 
author, Il Signor Abbate Fortis, was neither defe€tive in 
learning, nor brilliancy of fancy. He was a native of Venice, 
and publifhed a Tour into Dalmatia—he is now dead, and of 
courfe nothing farther, at leaft from him, can be expected 
toward filling up the prefent very imperfe& outlines. It ap- 
pears indeed never to have been his intention, for he concludes 
his ketch with informing us, that 
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‘ The defign of this poem is not, and probably never will 
be completed. The author has fo far abandoned all thoughts 
of it, that he has for fome time ceafed to work at it, and itis . 
more than probable that this fituation will compel: him to 
content himfelf with the fketch he has put into verfe, with- 
out making farther progrefs.’ _ 

.What thofe circumftances were,to which he alludes, we 
know not—poflibly a narrow income, and laborious avocations. 
The difficulty of the tafk alone would have been, indeed, a fuf- 
ficient reafon for relinquifhing the attempt. To wield the 
machines that. are here propofed to have been introduced, 
required no common hand, The neceflary exertions were evi- 
dent, but the fuccefs of them by no means clear. - Had the 
plan been completed, we apprehend, it would have been 
more Curious than entertaining, more fcientific than poetical. ' 
To a few philofophic minds it might have appeared inkra€tive | 
and amufing; to the million, wild, confufed, and “unin- 
terefting. Of the tranflator’s abilities the following’ pocti¢: 
fragments, and there are many fuch occafionally fcattered 
through the arguments of the differeat books, will give no 
unfavourable idea. ‘The gnomes are thus introduced ag 
bringing offerings to Pluto. 


« Struck with his ebon wand, 

Lo! the firm granite cleaves at his command 

In hideous yawn. Earth opes her inmoft flores, 
And at his feet her choiceft treafures pours. 

Forth come the gnomes—their tribute they prepare, 
Beings compos’d of neither earth nor air = 

"The various vapours of the fulph’rous mine 7 
"To form thefe hated fprites their powers combine. 
The blaze thefe glittering gems diffufe around . 
Illumines, far and near, the dark profound, 

Aad the grim troop in hideous luftre fhews. — 
Thus have I feen, where Pola’s towers once rofe, 
As er’ft, with penfive fteps ve wandered o’er 
Each mould’ring arch, and time-worn corridor, 
Declining Phoebus, with a pallid gleam, 

On fome poor lazar dart oblique his beam ; 

Who, wretched tenant of thofe glittering plains, 
*Gainft the proud porch his palfy’d limbs fuftains, 
‘Next comes a troop, whofe bending fhoulders bore 
‘The ponderous burden of each various ore, 

Gold’s pureft mafs,—pale filver’s virgin fnow, 
And ruddy copper :—thefe unblended grow 

Deep in earth’s caves, from whence the branching vein 


Tempts and rewards the anxious miner’s pain,’ 
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The Philofp phical Di&ionary : or, the Opinions of Modern Ph: - 
lofophers on Metaphyfical, Moral, and Political Subje@s. In 
Four Vols, i2mo. 125. fewed. Robinfon. 


TH Dictiopary was, we find, originally a common-place 

book for private ufe; and probably, like other col- 
le&tions of the fame kind, it was filled by the authers which 
occurred, rather than collefed from tRe beft, chofen after thie 
knowlege had -become more exact, and the judgment more 
mature. If this fufpicion explains the reafon of the choice in 
fome refpects, it adds credit to the author’s ftudies in others; ; 
we do not find many exceptionable authorities, and there are 
many valuable extraéts. The publication may add to the a- 
mufement of travellers, ‘ who carry few books with them; or 
fatisfy the curiofity of thofe who cannot purchafe many books, 
or have little time to read them.’ 

The origin of this collection will alfo explain another de- 
fe&t ; but it is one that fhould, if poflible, be fupplied, viz. 
the omiftion of particular references to the works of the au- 
thor. When we are pleafed with the fubje&, interefted in 
the reafoning, or willing to purfue an opinion in its confe- 
quences, the door is clofed, and we are almoit precluded from 
any farther information. ‘The man of fcience and literature, 
in a well-furnifhed library, may in the lefs voluminous au- 
thors, foon turn to the original work ; but this colleétion is 
not defigned for him, and probably will never be his object. 


It may, however, cheat the deiultory reader into ufeful ftudy ; 


it may roufe the curiofity of the more attentive; and occa- 
fionally remind the fcholar of what he has forgotten. ‘To all 
thefe, more particalar references would be of great fervice. 
In another view, the omiffion is of confequence. In the works 
of every original author, there is fometimes a peculiar fyftem, 
very generally a difcriminated manner, and what may be call- 
ed atone of mind, which diitinguifhes and charatterifes the 
work. Qn this account, a paflage which perhaps is fingu- 


Jarly beautiful, highly ufeful, and eafily underftood, when fe- 


parated from the work, and frittered into an extract, may ap- 
pear unmeaning, trifling or abfurd. The objection indeed 
militates againft the whole defign ; but it is only alleviated 
by a particular reference. Bai 

In the feleétion, too much is taken from Voltaire and 
Hume: the former is an unfaithful guide, becaufe his excel- 
lencies and-errors are too intimately mixed; and his belt in- 
formation and jufteft decifions, are generally contamin. d by 
his fancies, or deftroyed by his errors. Many of Mr. Hume’s 
moft innocent paflages are fufpicious, for in all his works he 
3 was 
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Was fy {tematical : he had one end in view, which he feldom 
loft fight of. “We aught, however, to add, that no paffages, 
‘fo far as we have obferved, are felected from either, that 
may be in any refpedc pointedly 3 injurious ; and in thefe in- 
ftances, we fhould be well contented wit the name of the 
‘author only. 

Much is taken from Helvetius and Locke. __Somewhat from 
‘Hartley, Montefquieu, Beccaria, Raynal, Rouffeau, D’Alem- 
bert, Prieftley, Williams, Burke, A. Smith; Robértfon, Gib- 
bon, &c. &c. “The extratts chiefty: relate to the conduét of fife, 
‘and genéral precepts of morality. | Some controverfial fubjects 
occur, and, under thefe heads, the different opimions are {fe- 
de&ed from the mof able combatants on either fide. 

The editor profeffes that the love of truth, and warm wifhes 
for its diffufion, were his fole objets in the publication. To 
his profeflions we have no reafon to object, and fuch defigns 
muft always fhare OuF approbation. 





T be Recs 5 3 or a Tale of ¢ther 4 Phe. Vol: 10 add TU. vim. 
7s. Cadell. 


N our fifty-fifth Volume, p. 233, we reviewed the firi 
volume of this interefting ftory ; and ere the author was 
yet known to fame,’ we encouraged and cherithed her rifing 
SP concurring applaufes have ratified our decifions ; bu: 
dng delays and indecifive hefitations feem to have impeded 
the progrefs of the ftory.. It had raifed a curiofity, which 
perhaps mifs Lee was apprehenfive the fhould not be able to 
yratify; or, in pofieflion of fame, fhe might be afraid of 
hazarding her acquifition by another attempt. Whatever may 
have been the motive, the finifhed flate of the volumes com- 
penfates for the delay; and the artificial contexture of the 
feveral incidents, the near approaches to romance, without 
trefpafling on probability, as well as the accumulation of un- 
expected diftrefs, fix the eager attention, and gratify the 
imagination, without an infult to the judgment. 
The fubfeguent volumes contain the adventures of the Sif- 


ters, after their feparation. Ellinor, the youngett, is beloved - 


by Elizabeth’s other favourite, the fpirited and gallant Effex ; 
but, by the machinations of the jealous queen, to whom 
their birth is accidentally revealed, by a. complication of 
the deepeft policy, and the moft deteftable villany, fhe is 
married to lord Arlington. After his death, fhe efcapes to 
Effex, with a mind fhaken by misfortunes, and a reafon 
{carcely fixed, after its difturbance by the mof cruel infults : 
the 
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fhe rejoins him in Ireland, and is again feparated -from him 
by his fudden return to England. In. her progrefs to rejoin 
him, the news of his death totally deftroys her reafon, and 
fhe efcapes from a fixed and fettled melancholy, only to fur- 
vey once more the picture of Effex, and to expire in the tu- 
mult cf conflicting fenfations. 

Matilda is fcarcely more fortunate. After the death of 
Leicefter fhe is carried to Jamaica, then in poffeffion of the 
Spaniards, by the artifice of a pretended admirer. Her ad- 
ventures and imprifonment there are gloomy and diftreffing : 
at laft, fhe returns to England, to witnefs the unhappy con- 
dition of her fifter. Her daughter, however, the daughter 
of Leicefter, grows up, and blooms with all the charms fhe 
might have expected to inherit. In her the mother again re- 
vives, and in her, expects again to live; but, by a feries of 
adventures well arranged, this darling daughter finifhes her 
days by poifon in a prifon. 

Such is the imperfe& outline of a ftory, drawn from hif- 

tory: it may be ftyled familiar hiftory, for it fills up the va- 
cant chafms with thofe little incidents not unfuitable to the 
greater events, or the temper of the actors. We know, for 
inftance, that Effex lingered in Ireland, and diftinguithed his 
campaigns by few fpirited or decifive actions, We are here told, 
that Ellinor was intercepted by Tiroen, and the hours which 
fhould have been {pent in the conteft were idly protracted by 
‘negotiations for her deliverance. Again: we know that, 
from the time of Effex’s execution, the queen was reftlefs; 
difturbed, and unhappy. A well-managed incident is fup- 
pofed to explain the caufe of her diftrefs. Elinor, with the 
cunning which generally accompanies madnefs, deceives her 
own guards and thofe of Elizabeth, and reaches the royal 
bedchamber, to pierce her heart with a blow of a different 
kind, but not lefs fatal than that which had deprived her of 
Effex—‘ to fpeak daggers, but ufe none.’ ‘To deceive the 
keepers, to whom fhe was intrufted, that the might efcape to 
Effex, it was reported that fhe was dead; fo that Elizabeth 
is f{uppofed to confider her as a {pectre, commiffioned to wound 
her bofom with another arrow. We fhall felect this part, as a 
{pecimen of our author’s powers of defcription. 


‘ The queen, wholly funk in the chilling melancholy of in- 
curable defpair, and hopelefs age, refigned herfelf up to the 
influence of thofe evils.—Her ladies were often employed in 
reading to her, which was the only amufement her chagrin ad- 
mitted.— One memorable night it was my turn—Elizabeth dif- 
miffed every other attendant, in the vain hope of finding a repofe 
of which the had for ever deprived herfelf. I puriued my tatk 
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a long while, when the time confpired with the orders of the 
queen to produce a filence fo profound, that had not her ftarts 
now and then recalled my fenfes, hardly could my half-clofed 
eyes have difcerned the pages over which they wandered.— 
The door flew fuddenly open—a form fo fair—fo fragile—fo 
calamitous appeared there, that hardly durft my beating heart 
call it Ellinor. The queen farted up with a feeble quicknefs, 
but had only power to falter out a convulfive ejaculation. I 
jnftantly remembered Elizabeth believed her dead, and ima- 
gined this her fpecire. The beauteous phantom (for furely 
never mortal looked fo like an inhabitant of another world) 
funk on one knee, and while her Jong garments of black flow- 
ed gracefully over the floor, fhe lifted up her eyes toward hea- 
ven, with that namelefs fweetnefs, that wild ineffable be- 
nignity, madnefs alone can give, then meekly bowed before 
Elizabeth.—The queen, heart-ftruck, fell back into her feat, 
without voice to pronounce a fyllable.—Ellinor arofe, and ap- 
roached fill nearer; ftanding a few moments, choaked and 
lent. ‘** I once was proud, was paffionate, indignant,” faid 
the {weet unfortunate at laft, in the Jow and broken voice of 
inexpreflible anguifh, ‘‘ but heaven forbids me now to be fo— 
Oh! you who was furely born only to chaftize my unhappy 
race, forgive me—I have no longer any fenfe but that of {or- 
row,”—Again fhe funk upon the floor, and gave way to fob- 
bings fhe ttruggled in vain to fupprefs, The queen dragged 
me convulfively to her, and burying her face in my bofom, ex- 
claimed indiftinétly,—‘* fave me—fave me—oh, Pembroke, 
fave me from this ghaltly fpeétre !’—*+ Effex—Effex-—-Effex !”” 
groaned forth the proftrate Ellinor, expreffively raifing her 
white hand at each touching repetition. — The violent fhudder- 
ings of the queen, marked the deep effect that fatal name took 
on her,—‘* Somebody told me, continued the lovely wanderer, 
that he was in the Tower, but I have looked there for him till 
J am weary—is there a colder, fafer prifon, then? but is a pri 
fon a place for your: favourite, and can you condemn him to 
the grave ?—-Ah, gracious Heaven, ftrike off his head—his 
beauteous head !—sSea! up thofe fparkling eyes for ever.—Oh, 
no, I thought not, faid fhe with an altered voice. —So you hid 
him here after all, only to torment me.—But Effex will not 
fee me fuffer—will you, my lord? So—fo—fo’’—the flow 
rogrefs of her eyes round the room, fhewed, fhe in imagina- 
tion foliowed his fteps.—** Yes—yes,—addéd fhe, with revived 
fpirits, [ thought that voice would prevail, for who could ever 
refift it ?— and only I need die then ; well, Ido not mind that— 
I will fteal into his prifon and fuffer in his place, but be fure 
you do not tell him fo, for he loves me—ah! dearly does he 
Jove me, but I alone need figh at that, you know.” And figh 
fhe did indeed. —Oh! what a world of woe was drawn up in a 
fingle breath !|—'The long filence which followed induced the 
queen once more to raiic her head—the fame fad object rei 
: er 























her eyes, with this difference, that the fweet creature now ftood 
up again, and putting one white hand to her forehead, the 
half raifed the other, as earneftly demanding itill tobe heard, 
though her vague eyes fhewed her purpefe had efcaped her.— 
‘¢ Oh, now I remember it, refumed fhe, I do not mind how 
you have me murdered, but let me be buried in Fotheringay ; 
and be fure I have women to attend me ;, be fure of that—you 
know the reafon.” This incoherent reference to the unprece- 
dented fate of her royal mother, affected Elizabeth deeply. — 
«* But could not you let me once more {ee him before I die? 
refumed the dear wanderer.-—Oh! what pleafure would it give 
me to view him on the throne !—Oh, | do fee him there! ex- 
claimed fhe in the voice of furprife and tranfport. Benign, ma- 
jeftic !—Ah, how glorious in his beauty !—who would not die 
for thee, my Effex !”—** Alas, never, never, never, fhall I fee 
him !” groaned forth the agonized Elizabeth. ‘© Me mar- 
ried to him! refumed our friend, replying to fome imaginary 
f{peech,—oh, no, I took warning by my filter !—I will have no 
more bloody marriages: you fee I have no ring, wildly diiplay- 
ing her hands, except a black one; a black one indeed, if you 
knew ail — but I need not tell you that—have I my lord ?—look 
up—here is my love—he himfelf fhall tell you.u—She caught 
the hand terror had caufed Klizabeth to extend, but faintly 
fhrieking, drew back her own, furveying it with inexpreffible 
horror. ‘* Oh, you have dipt mine in blood! exclaimed the, 
a mother’s blood! I am all contaminated—It runs cold to my 
very heart.—Ah, no,—it is—it is the blood of Effex; and 
have you murdered him at laft, in f{pite of your dotage, and 
your promifes? murdered the moit noble of mankind! and all 
becaufe he could not love you. Fye on your wrinkles !—can 
one love age and uglinefs?—Oh, how thofe artificial locks, and 
all your paintings fickened him !—How have we laughed at 
fuch prepofterous folly !—But I have done with laughing now 
—we will talk of graves, and fhrouds, and church-yards.— 
Methinks I fain would know where my poor filter lies buried — 
you will fay in my heart perhaps—it has indeed entombed ail 
I love ; yet there muft be fome little unknown corner in this 
world, one might call her grave, if one could but tell where 





to.find it: there fhe refts at laft with her Leicefter—he was 


your favourite too—a bloody, bloody diftin@ion.””—— The 
queen who had with difficulty preferved her fenfes till this cut- 
ting period, now funk back into a deep fwoon.’ 


Miis Lee has attended, in thefe volumes, more carefully to 
coftume, in which we obferved, that fhe had been deficient 
in the firft volume: and, on the whole, has fully anfwered the 
expectations fhe had raifed. Her hiftory is, indeed, a tale of 
woe, and the wrath of heaven feems, in every inftance, to 


purfue its faireft offspring. This is, probably, a double er- 


gor :—we are led to feel, that the moft guarded condu@, and 
the 
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the»moft virtuous intentions, cannot fave us from diftreis 
and, fromdeeing that thefe cannot enfure fuccefs, we may 
neglect to deferve it : in another view, misfortunes lofe their 
effect by their being continually prefented to. the mind, with- 
out a livid ‘ray to break through the cloud, without a pleating 
profpet,"or a‘fhort enjoyment to contraft them. We think 
Our author has been too uniforthly gloomy : the mind finks 
under continued diftrefs in real life ; it efcapes from i imagin- 
ary ‘neisfortunes ; 3 and the attention fails, when there is po 
refpite for the wounded feelings. The great, though not 
the only fource from which pleafure is derived, in confequence 
of the reprefentation of diftrefling fcenes, is the emotion, or 
rather thesemployment of the -mind, on fubjecis which intereft 
at. | When this employments. too long continued, fatigue 
rather thdn-gratification’ is the confequence. Perhaps mifs 
Lee might have attained a greater proportion of fame, if the 
had attended to this circumftance; yet her other merits are 
fo confiderable, that we have no reafon to fear the repntation 
of her work will be greatly leffened by it. 

The language is not like that of the age of Elizabeth ; 
it is in. fome inftances incorrect, and occafionally obfcure ; 
yet her defcriptions are clear, animated, and vivid ; the inci- 
cents varied and numerous; the different adventures related 
with fpirit and precifion: and the refleétions juit, pertinent, 
and moral. 





—_ 


Eight Sermons on the Prophecies refpeGing the Deftrudtion of Fe- 
yufalem, preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, in the Year 
17%5. At the Le@ure founded by the late Rev. Fohn Bamp- 
ton, M.A. Canon of Salifbury. By Ralph Churton, M. A. 
Felicw of Brafen us College. S8vo. 4s. White. 


HOULD the reader, in thefe Sermons, expect that grace, 
fplendour, and animation of ftyle, which fo highly diftin- 
guifhed the late difcourfes of Mr. Profeffor White, at this 
Lecture, he will probably be difappointed ; not but that Mr, 
Churten’s language 1s fometimes very fpirited, often intereft- 
ing, and generally not ill {uited to the nature of the fubjeé 
he treats, 

Sermon I. on Matt, vi. 10. Thy Kingdom come,—in which 
the author difplays learning and critical fkill, has a little too 
much of the ftiff air of a differtation for the pulpit. The au- 
thor is of opinion, that this verfe of St. Matt. xvi. 28. Ve- 
vily I fay unto you, there be fome ftanding bere which fhall not 
tafte of Death till they fee the Son. of Man coming in bis King- 
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dem—tefers to our Saviour’s transfiguration. He allows, that 
‘the bet cf our commentators do not refer it to that event; 
but infits that Origen, Chryfoliom, and the reft of the fathers, 
unanimoufly apply it fo; and feconds their opinion with fome 
plaufible reafoning. 

The author, on Matt. xxvi, 29, J «will not drink henceforth 
of this Fruit of the Vine until that Day when I foall drink it 
with you in. my Father's King dom—aoces not admit the more 
common interpretations of this patiage; but thinks that, 
without any figure, it may be underitood of the time between 
our Lord’s refurreélion and afcenfion ; during which, we know, 
to prove beyond difpute the verity of his body, he conde- 
fcended both to eat and drink with his difciples.—-Our limits 
will not allow us to enter into the arguments on which this 
opinion is founded. 1 

Serm. II. is on Matt. xxiv. 14, This Gofpel of the King; 
dom fhall be preached in all the World, for a Witnefs unto all 
Nations, and then fhall the End come. From this text we learn, 
according to our author, one of the figns which our Saviour 
gave to his difciples, whereby it might be known, that the 
defolation of the Temple, and the overthrow of the Jewith 
ftlate, were nigh at hand. | 

Serm. If. Matt. xxiv. 4, 5. Take Heed that no Man ae- 
ceive you. For many foc.! come in my Name, Jaying, I am Chrift ; 
and fhall deceive many. Here Mr. Churton difcovers another 
mark.of the time of the approaching vengeance, mentioned 
in the foregoing difcourfe. The diftin@ions our author fixes 
betwixt true and falfe prophets, and true and falfe workers of 
miracles, are ingenious, and evince confiderable ability. 

Serm. [V. Matt. xxiv. 8. All thefe are the beginning of 
Sorrows. The figns of wrath, and the commencement of 
trouble, are, in this Sermon, illuftrated in an interefting and 
convincing manner, from Jofephus’s Wars of the Jews. 

Serm. V. Luke xxi. 20, 21. When ye fhall fee Ferufalem 
compaffed with Armies, then know, that the Defclation thereof is 
nigh. Then let them which are in fudea flee to the Mountains. 
The accomplifhment of Chrift’s prophecy fhews the probable 
meaning of the abomination of defolation, to be the Roman 
ftandards, in the army of Caius Czftius appearing on the feaft 
of tabernacles, in the year 66, at Jerufalem ; and that, by the 
hcly place, was meant no more than the city in general. This 
point being treated at large, the author concludes the dif- 
courfe with the providential delivery of the Chriftians, who 
at that time flew from Jerufalem to Pella, in confequence of 
the injunction given them in the text to depart, 

, Serm. VI, 
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Serm. VI. Luke xix. 41, 42, 43, 44. And when he was 
come near, be beheld the city and wept over it, &c.—on the mi- 
feries of the fiege, and the final diffolution of the city and 
the temple. “This difcourfe is chiefly hiftorical, and abounds 
with affecting circumftances, well deferibed. 

Serm. VII. Rom. xi. 25, 26. J would not that ye fbould 
be ignorant (left ye foould be ewife in your own Conceits) that 
Blindnef; in Part is happened to Ifrael, until the Fulnefs of the 
Gentiles be come in. And fo all Ifrael fhall be faved. Many 
of the evidences from the Old and New Teftament, relative 
to the final converfion of the Jews, are here flightly touched 
upon, but in a way that gives fatisfa€tion. This Sermon com- 

pletes the plan of the author’s courfe of lectures. 

_Serm. VIII. John xiv. 29. I have told you before it come 
10 pafs, that when it is come to pafs ye might believe, ‘This latt 
ditcourfe is little more than a recapitulation of the principal 
points of argument in the foregoing Sermons ; in which fume 
mary view thefe points are forcibly fketched. 

We fhall conclude this article with the following fhort but 
fpirited refle€tion towards the end of this laft difcourfe. 


‘ Had thefe prophecies been forged, had they been pro- 
duced yefterday, and accommodated to the circumftances of 
all paft ages, the face of things to-day might bely the pre- 
dictions, and expofe the impoftor. Let this fingular people 
be no longer different from other people ; let them adopt the 
religions, and become members of the ftates of the various 
countries, Stas Chriflian, Mahometan, or Pagan, wherein 
they refide ; them down in the mafs of mankind, and 
let them not ae Pye + ible from other men; or, if you 
choofe, feparate them from the midft of other nations, tranf- 
plant them into fome unoccupied region, colonize with them 
fome uninhabited ifland, and let them there obferve their re- 
ligion and their Jaws. On either fuppofition (and either is 
poflible, if the hely icriptwres are not. true) you demonftrate 
thofe predictions to be forgeries, which declare that their in- 
fidelity and difperfion fhall be of equal duration; that they 
fhall continue diltinct, not till they fwerve to idolatry, or fink 
into Mahometifm, but till they look upon Him whom they 
pierced. Days and years roll on, and fweep away in their 
courfe the operations of men, and the dreams of error; but 
truth is a pillar of adamant, immoveable as the poles of hea- 
ven. Seventeen centuries have pafied over the fons of difper- 
fion, and feen them the objects of conftant wretchednefs ; nor 
would feventeen thoufand fee them extinct, or their fituation 


altered, fhould they not in the mean time embrace the gofpel. 
3 ‘ The 
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_¢ The grath then of the fcriptures of the New Teftament, 
the prophecies whereof have been fulfilled, and are daily ful- 
filling, being as certain as that God is true; there are two in- 
ferences.from the whole of the argument, which claim our 
attention.’ 


_ For thefe inferences we muft refer our readers to the volume 
itfelf, which has undoubted merit. : ’ 





—_ 


Sermons on various Subjeds ; awith an Account of the Principles 
of Proteftant Diffenters, their Mode of Worfhip, and Forms of 
Public Prayer, Baptijm, and the Lord’s Supper. By H. Kirk- 
patrick, 8vo. 55. in Boards. Johnfon. 


]X an introduction of fifty-fix pages, this author has given a 
clear and ‘fufficient account of the principles of the Prefby- 
terians, and particularly of thofe which diftinguith them. from 
the eftablifhed church. We do not often find a fketch on any 
fubje& conveying more information in fo narrow a compafs. 
The grand chara@teriitic feature of this fe of’ nonconformifts 


will be very intelligibly prefented to our readers by the para- 


graphs following : 

‘ By the word diffenter, in general, is meant, every one 
who does not conform to the eftablifhed religion of this coun- 
try, except Roman catholics. But I mean not to take in every 
defcription of men of this fort ; there are many I am mucha 
ffranger to, and others, perhaps, of whom I am totally igno- 
rant. By the word diffenter, I would therefore be underftood 
to mean the perfons commonly called Prefbyterians. 

‘'Thefe differ not from the church in any point of doétrinal 
faith, more than its own members differ one from another. 
Thére are many non- conformilfts, who believe all the articles 
as expreffed in the book of Common Prayer, except thofe re- 
lating to church power and government. 

« Praying without a printed, or compofed form of prayer, 
is not a diftinguifhing difference betwixt a churchman anda 
diffenter, Some of the latter, prefer compofed forms to thofe 
delivered from memory, or which are commonly called extem- 
pore. Nor are the veftments, and forms made ufe of, as 
ftanding and kneeling, material objeCtions to the eftablithed 
church, with the perfons I am defcribing. 

‘ The grand diftinguifhing difference betwixt a churchman 
and a Prefbyterian is this; the latter claims a fole right of 

judging for himfelf, in matters of religion ; he acknowledges 
Jefus Chrift as the fole head of the church; and afferts that 
RO man, or body of men upon earth, have any right to pre- 
{cribe 
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fcribe forms of worfhip, or articles of faith, for his obferv- 
ance and belief: that this is contrary to the fpirit of the 
Chriftian religion, and to the unaltenable rights of.con- 
{ciencé, and tends to deftroy genuine piety, and ‘rational de- 
votion. - i 

¢ A diffenter is therefore no more than fimply this: viz. a 
Chriftian and a Proteftant, without any one point of doctrinal 
faith peculiar to him as fuch, claiming to himfelf a right of 
private judgment, and the interpretation of thofe fcriptures, 
which contain the Chriftiai religion ; and denying the autho- 
rity of the civil magiftrate in thefe matters, over the judg- 
ment and confciences of men.’ On the contrary, miembers of 
the eftablifhment entirely give up'this principle, ‘and’ profefs 


it to be their duty to receive thofe articles of faith, and at-. 


tend that mode of public worfhip, which has. been formed by 
others, and prefcribed by law, though they may differ from 


their own private creed : or they allow (Article XX.) © that, 
the church bath power to decree rites or ceremonies, and, 


authority in controverfies of faith, &c.” A diflent from this 
article I confider as: the grand and diftinguifhing difference 


betwixt non-conformifts and the members of the eftablithed 


church.’ 


Mr. Kirkpatrick then difpatches, in a few words, the me- 
thod of conduéting public worfhip among thefe diffenters.—. 
The remaining part of the introductory difcourfe is employed 
principally in noticing the difference of opinion, which fub-. 


fifts between the diffenters and the church of England, rela- 
tive to baptifm, confirmation, the Lord’s Supper, and the 
burial of the dead. The friends of the author’s fect will .pro- 
bably give him credit for the acutenefs, of his obferyations, 
and fuch as think differently, will hardly accufe him of want- 
ing: temper, or indeed moderation. 

The volume contains eight Sermons. The firft difcourfe 


treats of the Neceffity of a conftant and fieady Regard to the Pre- 


cepts of Religion and Morality. Mr. Kirkpatrick infifts, with 
ingenuity and {ome force of argument, that, in the eftimation 
of human aétions before God, the greateft regard will proba- 


bly be:had to the habitual condué and difpofition of the mind 


in the latter part of life, in cafe there fhall have happened, at 
its different periods, a great change in our moral demeanor. 


The Seruion on the Sufferings and Death of Fefus Chrift 


abounds ‘with pious and edifying reflefions. .. The third, on 
ov Saviour’s Temptation in the Wilderne/s, confiderh this_repre- 
féntation as a vifion. ‘This method removes feveral difficul- 


ties, but, in our opinion, not all. The difcourfe is, how- 


ever, 
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ever, ingenious. Sermon IV. is on Brotherly Lowe. V. On 
Max’s Ignorance what Events conduce moft to bis true Happine/s. 
VI. On the fuperior Importance of improving the Mind to adora- 
ing the Body. This title is not neatly exprefled. VH. Ox 
glorifying Ged in all our A@ions. VIII. Obfervations on the 
Hiftory of the blind Man that was reftored to Sight by Fefus. 
This Sermon feems to exprefs more forenefs, in fome reflec- 
tions on the eftablifhment, than we fhould have expected from 
this author, in thefe times of moderation. 

The difcourfes, on the whole, are pious, praGtical, and 
well written. What follows them, and concludes the volume, 
is mentioned in the title-page. 


4 
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The Strangers at Home; a Comic Ofera, in Three A2s: as per- 
formed at the Theatre-Rayal in Drury-Laxe. 8v0. 1s. 6d. 
Harrifon. 


HE incidents in this opera are founded on a_fimple 
and natural event, viz. the return of fome captives de- 
livered from flavery, in which they had been confined at Al- 
giers. Many were fuppofed dead, and few expected to return; 
fo that the firuation of their friends may fuggeft fome intereft- 
ing fcenes. ‘Che general plan is of fo favourable a kind, that 
our expectations were highly raifed; but the condu& of the 
author did not fupport them. A feries of inconfiftencies de- 
itroy the probability by which alone we are interefted. The 
moft intimate acquaintance do not recognife fome of thefe 
happy flrangers ; while others, who have been abfent an equal 
time, and iubjeéted to the fame hardfhips/ are immediately 
known. ‘Too much is alfo attributed to difgwife; and the 
fituations, in confequente of the changes of dreis only, “are 
fo intricate, that the mind labours, in underftanding them, to 
a degree incompatible with pleafure. ‘The charaéters are com- 
mon, and not well difcriminated. The language is neither 
witty or humorous; the former is fupplied by equivoque fre- 
quently fo remote as to require Italics in the clofet, and a 
pointed delivery on the ftage; the latter by trite or trifling 
obfervations.—Yet this opera is not without merit, ‘Where 
the plot is not too intricate, it is lively and interelting ; fuc- 
ceflive incidents awaken the attention ; and the poetry is often 
animated and elegant. If we confider this piece in the light 
of a pleafing trifle, a vehicle for mufic, we may have examin- 
ed it too. ftri€tly ; and the faults may not be fitch as to dimi- 
nifh the pleafure of the reprefentation. ‘The audience were 
of this opinion, probably for the reafons we have given, On 
our 
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our board it muft have a more pointed trial; its faults and 
merits muft be ftriétly fcanned, and the decifion be made on 
a careful comparifon of the weight of each. The author may 
properly allege, in arreft of judgment, that he defigned to 
pleafe only on the ftage ; and that, in this trial, he has been 


acquitted with honour.. If this be his plea, we fhall-at leaf » 


delay the fentence. 

The ftory of the opera would detain us too long, and not 
be eafily underftood ; fo that we fhal! proceed to infert fome 
fhort {pecimens. 

The firft chorus is moft eafily detached from the plot. It is 


fung by the captives, on their return. 


© Welcome once more our native land ! 
Where fmiling Freedom’s bounteous hand 
Life’s fading picture bids to glow 

‘With tints fhe can alone beftow ! 

*Tis Liberty infpires the lay, 

To hail our fecond natal day : 

Hail, goddefs bright! by all ador’d ; 

By thee to more than life reftor’d,’ 

The firit fcene of the fecond a& is no improper f{pecimen 
of the dialogue; and the concluding fong is pleafing and 
poetical. : 

© Laurence. Tell the cook to make hafte, Alice. I like 
my victuals rather under done. 

‘ Alice. You have been usd to eat your meat rare, I fup- 
pofe? 7 
‘ Laur. Yes, the meat that came to my fhare in Algiers 
was very rare, indeed !—not above once a month. 

¢ Alice. And how did they treat you, Laurence? tell me 
all about it. ) 3 

‘ Laur. They treated me with my Jeard, to be fure—to 
fleep on I mean; a {carcity of bread and water; and plenty 
of flripes and hard labour. For my part, I had rather pay 


my own way in Florence, than be sreated fo by the beft Alge- 


tine of ’em all! 

‘ 4lice. Pray, Laurence, had your mafter many wives? 

‘ Laur. Wives! aye, in every hole and corner of his 
houfe: they ran about like rabbits in a warren! 

‘ Alice. And did not you turn poacher now and then, and 
{nap up a ftray rabbit?—Eh! Lanrence? 

© Laur. NotI, indeed! I had.a much keener appetite for 
a fat capon.— Hunger is a bitter enemy to gallantry !—Be- 
fides, the Infidels have ways of keeping their wives to them- 


felves, which we have not yet attain’d. 
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¢ Alice. By making flaves of them!—Thank my ftars, 
that odious fafhion doesnot prevail ih Chriftendom ! 

© Laur, ** No, the matter is juft revers’d with as: in all 
Chriftian countries, the wives keep their hufbands in fubjec- 
tion.”’——But here comes madam, Viola! 

© Enter Viola. . 

‘ Viola. Honeft Laurence, I am rejoic’d to fee you once 
more at home! 

‘ Laur. Thank ye, ma’am!—I am mich rejoic’d to fée 
myfelf here ! 

‘ Viola. 1 imagine you have had a fufficient fample of tra- - 
velling? — EN 

‘ Laur. Enough to laft me my life, ma’am ! 

‘ Viola, And what think you of the men and manners where 
you have been? 

‘ Laur. As for the men, the leaft faid about them is the 
beft ; and, as for their manners, egad! I never was treated 
with fo much ill-manners,; by any other fet of people before 
or fince ! , 

‘ Viola. Laurence, you are releafed from the chains Of ‘a 
tyrant, juft time enough to fee ine in fetters ! 

© Rondeau. 
< Woman’s fate is ftill diltreffing, 
Be her Jot whate’er it will ; 
Man perverts her every blefling 
To a catfe of future if. 


« If with charms her form enduing, 
Nature kindelt care employs, — 
Man, the gatdy prize purfuing, 
Conquers firit, and then deftroys, 
* Riches ferve but to entoil -b&r ; 
Like the bee with honey ftor’d; 
Her wealth allures the cruel fpoiler, 
And dooms her—vigtiin of her hoard.” - 


5 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
. @ Sk t.4 Sakae 
Certain Arrangements in Civil Policy, néceffary for the farther Th- 
provement of Hifbandey, Mines, Fifberies, and Manifadture in 
this Kingdom. By the Hon. A. Frafer, 80. 15. Cadell. 
AUR. Frafer, in a very rational manner; points out the dif- 
ficulties attending every improvement /in agricultare, 


manufaGtures, and commetce, where the local fituation of a 
Vou. LXI. March, 1786. Q. coun- 
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country faajnde-i it to-various difadvantages. It would have been 
a much more agreeable theme for obfervation, had he endea- 
voured to fhow;by what means. thofe natural ,difadvautages 
might either be corrected or alleviated; as every fuch unfa- 
‘vourable piéture of the ftate of a nation tends rather to damp 
than afford encouragement to the exertions of induftry. We, 
therefore, hope that Mr. Frafer will, on fome future occalion, 


“turn his thoughts to this important eniqairy. 


Lhe Prefent State of Great. Britain confidered; and the National 
Debt difcuffed, towards a radical and Speedy Payment. 8v06 
1s. 6d. Becket. 

The author of this pamphlet fets out with obferving, that 
fince the late, war, which has increafed the national debt to an 
exorbitant fum, every little politician has been propoling 
‘fchemes for difcharging it. When he fpeaks in this: con- 
temptuous ftyle of his honeft fellow- fibeavets in the ‘public 
*fervice, he feems not to refle& that, notwithftanding the opi- 
enion which ‘he betrays of his own fu periority, he may perhaps 
-be- arranged in the fame clafs. It is certain, at leaft, that 
this. author yields to none in what relates to the fpirit of 
innovation... All .the: plans, however, which he fuggetts, are 
not entirely new; and, under, particular modifications, we 
doubt not that fome of them might, be adopted with advantage 
to the public. It would be unneceffai ry to make any farther 
obfervations, at oeuane: on the {chemes propofed by this au- 


thor. 


Letters from the Right Honourable W’ ———— E on the late 
Political Arrangement. 8vo. 1s. Bladon. 


Letter to the Earl of Carlifle, from the Right Honourable William 
Eden, on the Subject of the late Arrangiment. Bvo, 15. 6d. 
Walker. 7 em 
Thefe Letters bear ‘the moft evident marks of their {purious 

origin. They have arifen froin the licentioufnefs of the times, 

and muft therefore. -be configned to oblivion. 


— Thoughts upon a Bill, lately offered to Parliament, for regulating 
¢  pherExportand import of Corn: with Obfervations upon Dean 
en Tucher’s-.Reflections, fo far as they relate to this Subjed. 8v0. 

1s. Pridden. 

Ta devife regulations for the exportation and importation of 
corn,? is a fubject which has repeatedly afforded exercife to the 
legiflative wifdom-of parliament. But no law, hitherto enacted, 

has proved fyffeient. for reitraining frauds and abufes in this 
important article of commerce. A bill was brought into par- 
Tiament laft feffions, with the view of remedying thofe evils; 

but, for particular reafons, was withdrawn. The pamphlet 
“now before“ts' is intended to furnifh light towards a recon- 


fideration’ of this great national obje& : but fuch is the mifre- 
| ’ prefentation 





tj 
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prefentation to which it is liable, from the prejudice and arti- 
ices. of ‘interefted. individuals, that. in the framing \of,a_new. 
law, the moft. agcurate enquiry, and. mature deliberation will 
be neceflary. : 


Two Letters addreffed to the Right Hon. W. Pitt; Cheecollir of the 
Exchequer, for obtaining anequal Syftem of Taxation, and for. 
nt the: National Debts): By: Ps Barfoot, Big: 8v0. 14s 
Debrett, A teh yr } 


__ da what Mr. Barfoot faggefts concerning taxation, we meet 
with nothing that is news His idea,is the.common ene, that 
the taxes on the necéflaries of life fhould be teduced, and the 
deficiency of the -révenue fupplie@ by additional <impofts- on 
luxury.—With regard to the difeharge of -the national debt, 
his opinion ‘dearly correfponds with that of lord Newhaven on 
the fame fubject, ps DIOL RU OW es Boast 


Liveral Opinions on Taxation, and anew Syicm of Funding. Small 
: : 8vo.. ‘Printed for the Author, _ ob «tt 

' This author maintains, as a juft and rational principte; that 
the public creditors ought to be liable to the expentes intarred 
by national defence, {0 introduce -fuch a fyftem'-into our 
finances, he recommends the opening of a fubfcription for one 
million, by way of experiment,’»The terms to :be four per 
cent. per annum perpetuat ftock, but liable to fluctuations of 
intereft, according to a rate which he fpecifies. He propofes 
that money. upon mortgage fhould likewife be charged with the 
additional tax. That our author’s opinions proceed from a li- 
berality of difpofition, we entertain not the fmalleft degree of 
doubt; but there is little reafon to expe that this virtue will 
ever operate fuccefsfully in the {cience of finance, 


A Letter from Warren Hafiags, Efq.. Dated 21ff of February, 
-= 1784. With Remarks and. Avtheatic Documents to Support, the 
_ Remarkss 8vo, 1s. Ridgway. , 

The author of the Remarks on this Letter examines it with 
a degree of acutenefs not free from the fufpicion of perfonal 
animofity; but by whatever motives he may be a¢tuated, to 
urge a charge of delinquegcy; after leave’has been granted for 
a public enquiry by parliament, betrays a conduct not perfectly 
reconcijabl¢ wigh the principles of juftice and moderation, 


A Letter from Warren Haftings, Efg."Governor-General of Bengal, 
to the Honourable the Court of Dirdtors of the Eaft-India Come 
- pany. Dated from Lucknow, April 30+. With a Poffcript, 
Dated May 13, 1784+ Sve. 18. Od, Debrett. <i 
In this Letter Mr. Haftings recites thie~ hiftory of his nego 
ciation with the nabob vizier Owde; his treatment of whom, 
we cannot but acknowledge, appears to have been greatly mif- 
reprefented, prio, ska 


“QO2 Cation Advice 











ee «s,s MoAtHLE Cabizsaed 


Advice to the Lord Lieutenants of Counties, commanding Regiments 
- of Militias Small 800. 13. Walker. 


This pamphlet is of the ironical kind; and, if we may form 
afi Opifiion upon the preat variety. of circumftances fuggeited by 
the author, he is a perfon extremely well acquainted with the 
abufes committed in the management of the militia. 


Odjervations on the Report of the Committee of the Houfe of Com~ 
, Mons vapor’ to enguife into the State of the Britifb Fifbery. 
By Robert Pall, Ez. 80.’ 2s. Debrett. ss 
, Ag the extenfion and improvement of the Britith fitheries are 
now the object of parliamentary attention, thefe Obfervations 
are of great iniportance... They,are the produttion of an able 
and intelligent man, who has joined experience to knowledge, 
and whofe views are neither partial or confined. We perceive, 
indeed, oceafidnally, a little biafs, a little predilection, arifing 
from local circumftances and ficuation ; but théfe are prejudices 
which few can avoid. The Obferyations relate to a very ex- 
tenfive report on this fubjedt, the effects of a careful and atten: 
tive enquiry ; but, though apparently fimple, it is encumbered 
with difficalties. Thefe have been fenfibly felt by the come 
mittee; and, therefore, it becomes not a fubject of difcuffion 
in this place, except under a more general and abitracted view, 
as a political and a commercial enquiry. 


“e 


A Second Addrefs to Parliament on a Subjcé of ibe fr Confiquence 


to the Welfare of the State. By William Renwick, 800. 15. 
Law. 

In our Fiftyeninth Volume, page 389, we gave our opinion 
of the firft Addrefs. ‘The purport of the fecond is the fame ; 
but, while its obje¢t is eqaally important arid deférving of at- 
tention, the ‘ftyle is improved, the language is lefs vague, and 
the digreffions not fo numerous. We éan only with the au- 
thor fuccefe, without flattering him with the profpect of obtain- 


ing it. 
| DIVINITY, 


Sermons, dottinal and prafical, on feverat Subje&s. By D« Grant, 
dinifer of the Gofpel at Newcafle. 12mo. 25, Od. fewed. 

Dilly. ; 

This: volume contains fixteen Sermons on the following fub- 
jeets. I. The Wifdom of God illuftrated in the Humiliation 
of Chrift.—II. The.Love of .God to the World.—III. Chriit, 
the Chriftian’s all.—1V. Thi peat caleanat cr’ The Folly 
of neglecting the Gotpel —V -. A heavenly Converfation de- 


fcribedse—VIT. Jefus, the Obje& of the Chriftian’s Defire.— 
VUI. The fame Subject continued.IX. The bxample -4 
Chrift. 
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Chrift.—X. The fame Subje& continued.—XI. The Prefence 
of God with his People.—XIE. The fame Subje& continued. 
XIII. Comfort'to the “Aflitted.—XIV. The fame Subje& con 
tinued.—XV. The Life of Faith in the Time of Afiiétion.-e 
XVI. The fame Subject continted. ; 

Thefe difeourfes are affeéting and ferious, with fome little 
tendency perliaps towards gloominefs. We are doubtful whe+ 
ther they be ‘not better calculated to infpire quiefcent devotion 
and religious melancholy, than that vigorous and ative piety, 
the ordinary Chriftian’s better charaéter, as on ee to live 
uncorruptly in the midft of fociety, which he neither can, n 
ought to defért.’ “Our author's language is generally plain a 
ealy, but warm and pathetic, It abounds with apoftrophe and 
interrogative, and has more force than elegance.” . 


A Sermon preached gt York, on. Wedrehdoy the 3 if) 9 Ae y Oi 
ref 4. My 


Sor the Beneht of the Lunatic Afplum. By Rohert Picrfon, 

4to. 1s. Cadell. 

This is a pious and rational difcourfe, written with elegance, 
and not deficient in pathos, V lt fele&t the author’s fhore 


and affecting defcription’ of ‘lanacy, as’ a fpecimen of his 
manner. = sesh te 

‘. Of all the affiGtions which are incident to man, none is 
‘fhocking as that of Junacy--nene fo humiliating-~ngne that 
excites the pity and cotmpafiion of the benevolent and humane, 
in a flronger degree. Reafon, which was originally beftowed 
on man, to diftinguifh him from the brute creation, to.be the 
guide of his actions, and to become a perpetual fource of plea- 
fure and entertaigment to his mind, is here, alas! ftrangely 
overpowered and objtructed. ‘When this alarming change takes 
place, what a dre dfal fituation is the poor fufferer reduced to? 
Like a fhip a of its rudder, he drives before the ftarm, 
and is dafhed to pieces on the firft rock that prefents itfelf. ‘The 
conflict muft be terrible indeed ; for reafon no fooner yields up 
her reins, than the unhappy lunatic is bent upon deftroying his 
life—now, feemingly, a burden too grievous tobe born. 
Strange petverfion of the ordinary courfe of human nature! 
For God’ as wifely implanted in us an inviolable attachment 
to life ; and has impreffed us with a natural dread of death.’ 


AA Sermon preached in the Church of St, Nicholas, Rochefer, on 
| Fune 24, 1785, (Being the Day of the Vifitation of the Rew. 
John Lau, D.D. Archdeacon of Rochefter,) on the Introduc- 
tion of Sunday Schools. By the Rev. Charles Moore, M. A. 
4/0. 15. 64. Johnfon, © | 

-We learn from the author’s fhort preface, that this difcourfe 
met the general approbation of a clerical audience; many of 
whom bad, as he was afterwards informed, previoufly employed 
‘gnuch of their thoughts and endeavours to eftablifh the icheme 
a recommends. We can, however, weil conceive the good 


fens and difesess zeal bg bas manifeiled mutt have entitled his 
Q3 : Sermon 
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eseatennts at all the lefs to favourable reception, on account 
of the foregoing circymffance, Mr. Moore has, added a large 
Appendix;/containing variqus,arguments on the utility and im- 
portance of Sunday fchoo!s,i, and, anfwers to. objeétions, toges 
ther with;a particular account of their eftablithment i in his own 
patithes,, This.part ig properly, written in.a-more: familiar. ftyle 
than the Sermon, and well. calculated to, imprefs a due fenfe,of 
the.advantages, of Sunday, fchool]s on the yeomanry of the coun- 
ery, om ashe clafs of seaders mpre.immediately interefted in 

eviding: the means of their, eftablifhment... ,We warmly.re- 
pravieang both the Sermon ‘and the Append}x ta.the. confiders 
ation of the, public,,. confeffing « ourfelxes much. incli ned to with 
fuccefs to thefe undertakings, whilft, experience continues, to 
{peak, as it has. done,, in their behalf, 

“We will tempt ‘none of. our ‘réaders’ to: content’ themfelves 
Withafi extra@'from ‘this: hur sy oe Ie as the whole deferves 
their ferious aphers 


“4 Sicteae on Gelatanss iv, 6 : die toss es inthe ‘ Pies. Cc hapel af 
» Ha ayfield,, Derby/bire, on, i oe y Sunday, B C. Bayley. The 
Second Edition. 12zmo. 1s. Longman. 


Fhe Seripturé Doétrine Of | a Trinity vindicated ; nbtol ding to’ Sabo 
Principles of the illuminated Bileieail Sevideabely phe: Yo which 
Some Reine rks: are prefixed, upon a: Sermon avith Notes, lately 


 ~publiford by C. Bayleys in ve quaeg to. that Drutigtne. 8va. 
® Printed for the Authors): 


"The Suvedenborgian Doltrine® y a Trinity confidered “Or, Siridtur es 
* “on @ late Publication, entitled, The Scrigture’Dorine of a Tri- 
nity dihdicated ; “according” ‘to’ the’ Principles of the ‘illiiminated 
‘Emanuil Swedenborg. Wi ith Remarks upon @ id mon on Gaivi 1Ve 
“6S T2mo,. 4s. “Longman,” os 


The firk. of the three articles, viz. _Mr. Bayley’: S. oben 
fnilitates flrongly againit the idea of the famous Swedenhorgh, 
on the-Trivity....The author, in. the following note at page 
‘eleventh, briefiy acguaints us with Swedenborgh’s opinion, and 
his.own. fentin ents-upon it, which he maintains, at large in, the 
difcourfe’ itfelf, frem the confideration of, nymerous paflages 
| both i in the Old and New Teitament. 


Seale Trinity of Perfons,” fays a late writer, ‘* was unknown 
‘in the apoftolic church, whilf the apoftles lived, and for twa 
or threg. ages after their deceafe,” If the author had never 
read the writings of the fathers of the firft ages of Chriftianity, 
we may apologife for his affertion. But furely it was then 
known and idetenaed, Tertullian was alive at the time of St. 
| John’? s death, and was the firlt who wrote. profeffedly againft'the 
notion of there being only a nominal diftin@liom in the god- 
head. In his days arofe, in Afia, the heretic Praxeas, who 
Inaintained there was mo plurality of perfons in the godbeéad. 
A gainft the opinions of this‘ man, Tertullian-wrote’a treatife, 
~ . wherein 
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whereit he provesta real diftinétion of the Sacred Three, »and 
which “he expreffés in. fuch “high terms, as to;call, the Son) 
another from the: Father, and the Holy Ghoft' another from, 
both” of them® ,and: alledges’ the» pafluge of St. John,+in -his ; 
1* Epitt. v. 7. Lta connexusPatris | in Filio, et: Filii\ia-Parapletoy - 
tres efficit cobercntes, alterum ex altero gui tres unnm funt} non) 
unus; quomedo dictum eft, Bgo et Pater unum fumusy :Caps xxv.+ 
«* Phus the. connexion of the Father with the Son, and of the 
Son with the-Holy Spirit, caufes thefe three to be. united toge- 
ther, one with another ; which Three are:One thing or being, / 
not one perfon, in the fame manner as it is faid; Land my Fa- 
ther are One.’ ’ 2a 2 
.. "Phe anonymous, defender of Swedenborgh, art. -2, tells us, 
that this author, treating exprefsly of the:Trinity, affirms that, 
there is a divine Trinity: of Father, Son, and .Holy Ghoft, 
which he. proves from the-Scriptures, not omitting the paflage 
in St. John’s firt Epiftle;:v.-7. but diftinguifhing-it by capital 
charatters.; and he obferves, that the/e three are three, efentials of. 
the one God, which make‘ont, like the foul, body, aud operation in 
man; acomparifon, adds our! vindicator, which: may be fami- 
liarized to every one’s capacity and experience. — This do¢trine 
- he defends, as being that of Scripture, againft what Mr. Bay- 
ley has advanced in oppofition to:it in feverali parts of his Ser- 
mon. : There’ is more.acutenefs, and appearance of cool reafone 
ing in this vindication, than might have been expected from 
an admirer of the sMuminated Emanuel Swedenborgh. We are, 
however, far from being convinced of the conformity of this 
doctrine to that of the Scriptures ; and think that Mr. Bayley, 
in his Strictures, art. 3, has difplayed’mote learning and»argu- 
ment in defence of the commonly received doéttine of the-Tri- 
nity, contended for in his Sermon, *than his‘ antaganift will 
eafily overthrow. 


A Caveat addreffed to the Catholics of Worcefter, againft the infinu- 
. ating Letter of Mr. Wharton. By William Pilling’ Vamoe. 
is. 6d. Coghlan. , — : 
Ye good Catholics! of Worcefter, if ye will take the advie 
of a Proteftant Reviewer, ye will diligently perufe Mr. Pilling’s 
Caveat. If Mr. Wharton’s infinuating Letter hath contributed 
any thing toward bringing you nearer to Proteftanifm,’ the ‘bi- 
“gotry, violence, and narrow exclufive fpirit of the Caveat, 
_will, we think, go far toward completing the work. All that 
may fill remain'to do, will hardly fail of its accomplifhment, 
if you can be perfuaded to.add to the perufal‘of the Caveat, 
that of the Bible, can eve 
! M E-DICA lL, , 
Obfervations on the Scurvy, ’ By Thomas Trotter, a Surgeon of bis 
Majefty’s Navy, €c. Bo. 25 Robinfons. = 
It is no uncommon remark from a navy-furgeon, ‘that a prac- 


titioner'on land knows nothifg’of the’fcurvy. Qur author has 








-lways open to perceive the folly of the moment, has glanced 
al, 
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written thefe @bfervations to prove it, and particularly te can- 
fute Dr. Millman’s theory of debility. We reviewed this 
workin our Fifty-fourth Volume, and pointed out fome of its 
imperfetions, Mr. Trotter defcribes the fcurvy, as it ocourred 
in a Guinea fhip, among the Negroes; and has elucidated his 
fubjeét by this new appearance. He defends Dr. Cullen’s api- 
nion, that the difeafe arifes from a faline acrimony, and @ te- 
nuity of the fluids, fometimes from falted meats, but acca- 
fionally, particularly among his Negroes, from other caufes. 
He has added fome arguments for this opinion to the ftock, 
though he.has not yet eftablithed it ; for debility is a very con- 
ftant attendant, either as a caufe or effect of the other changes. 
At the fame time, as we formerly alledged, debility will not, 
alone, explain the feveral fymptoms. 

“Qur author adds fome remarks.on the treatment of fcurvy. 
He thinks the malt infufions, and even the four krout, of little 
confequence; and recommends unripe bottled goofeberries as 
an ufeful addition to the fea-ftock, and the acetaus jelly of 
oatmeal (fowens).as a part of a feaman’s diet. We think fome 
of our more acid wines, either from goofeberries ar currants, 
ry be highly ferviceable, and would recommend a trial of 
them diluted with water inftead of grog.—Mr. Trotter is well . 
acquainted with his fubje&, and fpeaks from experience; but 
we'are'forry to add, that his language is very. exceptionable, 


POETRY. 


A postical and cayzratulatory Epiftle to James Bofwell, Efy. om his 


Journal of 4 Layr.ro the Hebrides. By Reter Pindar, Hjg. 4to. 
35 Kearfleys . : 

We have often fuggefted, that this ingeniogs and enter- 
taining author deviated too far into the paths of illibera- 
lity, where he js certain of fioding many equally abufive, who 
could never faar, with him to the fame height, either in wit or 

oetry, It is the fate perhaps of thefe genuine defcendants of 
Yoricks, rather than of Pindar, to deipile the counfels of the 

rave, and: dilctech till they fall into the pit which malice and 
revenge have d Bae and to which levity and high {pirits have 
impelled them. We defpair of faccefs while we repeat our 
¢antions, and ftrenuouily wrge our friend Peter, to whom we 
are highly indebted, to regard them with more attention. The 
pleafant. vanity of the P pcdanc was a proper fubje& of his 
fatire ; the flroke would haye tickled, but not have wounded, 
When he advances to higher ranks, he lofes fight nat only of 
judgment but of decorum, and deferves fevere‘reprehenfion. 
' We need {careely obferve, that’ oyx author’s eye, which is 


at fome exceptiqnable paflages in Mr, Bofwell’s Journal, with 


- jts_ufual acutenefs and penetration. The lath follows with 
eqval-celenity and force, Yet we Go vot think eur author fo 
| | Nappy 
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happy in thefe ftri€tures as in his former criticifms. The bet 


parts are the beginning and the conclufion, which we fhall now 
feleé, akg 
‘ O Bofwell, Bozzy, Bruce, whate’er thy name, 
‘Thou mighty fhark for anecdote and fame; 
Thou jackall, leading lyon Johnfon forth 
To eat M‘Pherfon ’midft his native North ; 
To frighten grave profeffors with his roar, 
And fhake the Hebrides from fhore to fhore.’?— 
The concluding lines are alfo excellent: the parody will be 
fufficiently obvious. | 
‘ Bleft be thy labours, moft advent’rous Bozzy, 
Bold rival of fie John, and dame Piozzi * ; 
Heav’ns! with what laurels fhall thy head be crown’d! 
A grove, a foreft, fhall thy ears farround ! 
Yes! whilft the Rambler fhall a comet blaze, 
And gild- a world of darknefs with his rays, — 
Thee too, that world, with wonderment ‘fhall hail, 
A lively, bouncing cracker at his tail !’ 


Socrates and Xantippe: a Burlefque Tale. By William Walbeck. 
. 4to. 25. Bew. 

The old tale of Socrates and Xantippe, the /ormy tale ter- 
minated by the /sower, is humoroufly veriified in the. little 
pamphlet now before us. We need not enlarge on the fubject, 
but muft exprefs our approbation of the author’s talents in the 
burlefque ftyle. Mr. Wallbeck might have obtained more of 
our praife, if his humorous levity, in one or two paflages, had 
been better reftrained ; though we fhould add, that we have met 
with nothing very exceptionable. The following advice, how- 
ever, makes ample amends for any tranfitory error, 


¢ ?T will {well my proem to a traét, 
I fear ; but, if you will, the Mufe 

Shall teach you maidens how toact ; » 
You bachelors to chufe. 

‘ Firft, as ye hope to married be, 
Girls, never from decorum {werve ; 

O’er-ftep not that fafe boundary 
Of female happinefs~~referve.’ 

Again, 

‘ Of conquefts vain, the girl who wants 
To captivate a many men, 

From time to time may get gallants, 
But a true lover ne’er will gain, 

¢ Self-love, or pride,=+’tis much the fame,~» 
In every breaft is rooted deep. 

When for new fuitors women aim, 
The old, of courfe, aloof will keep. 


i ee 





‘© Sir John Hawkins, and the lay Mrp. Thrale 


¢ Did. 
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for the fucceeding events. 
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© Did ye but know’ your intereft°*"°?"" 
~~ “Not ev’n in‘fancy would ye rove : 
*Tis fentiment that gives the zeft, 
And makes a Juxury of love.’ 

The notes are fometimes, humorous, but oftener of the 
trifling kind ; for burle{que of ancient manners is now fo trite, 
that it fcarcely raifes afmile. The conclufion of the following 
paflage is finely pointed. Perhaps the author’s opinion is well- 
founded ; but on this we would not decide; for to lay un- 
hallowed hands on the humour of Sterne is, we think, a fer- 
vice of equal danger with difplacing the armour of Orlando. 


‘ Having mentioned + Triftram Shandy,” I maft trefpafs 
anothér:moment on your patience, to comment on that motley 
work ; a work whofe wit has juftly raifed the author. to very 
high rank,—but,—with as many foul blots in his efcutcheon, 
as there are ftars and dafhes. in, his book. Pity ! that no one 
has fet fet about refining it; feparating as much as may be of 
the pure ore from its drofs and recrement. Nor need a man of 
talents,{for no other can do it) think it derogatory to under- 
take it: he would deferve fo well of community, as to ftand 
next jn rank to Sterne upon earth, and before him in heaven.’ 


Dunfian'P ark 3 or an Evening Walk. A Poem. By T. Rhodes, 
. «a Journeyman Ribbon-weaver.. 800. 6d. Newbury, printed 
for the Author, t to 
7 Thisthoneft weaver feems totally unacquainted with that airy 
fluff which, \according’to Mr. Mafon, 
a7 SVSi ‘ weav’d in‘Fancy’s loom, 
‘Floats in light vifion round ‘the ‘poet’s head.’. 


He appears to be a good fort of man, not deftitate of common 
fenfe, but he is no poet. 





N Ako abit indbccndens 9. 


The Errors of Innocence, A Novel. In Five Volumes. 12m0. 
1s. Robinfons. 

The different parts of this novel are of very unequal merit. 
An obicurity in the condu& of the ftory,, at firft perplexes the 
yeader, and the conneétion of the feveral events is at laft traced 
with difficulty. On the other hand, good fenfe, flri&' morality, 
and the moft ‘guarded propriety of condwé, in many of the 
charaéters, render it a falutary leffon to thofe who eagerly pur- 
fue fimilar productions. Vice and fo!ly are alfo expofed to cen- 
fure and ridicule. ‘l‘he author feems capable of commanding 
the hearts~and all its finer fenfations ;:of harrowing up the 
foul with diftrefs, of foftening°it with pity, or expanding it 
with joy. We can only attribute*her failure, in fome parts, to 
haite, perhaps to inexperience. In the beginning fhe feems to 

shave-had-novregular plan, and confequentiy could not provide 


. 


Faunys 
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Faniy. A Novel, ° Written by a Lady. In a@ Series of Letters. 
3 Vols. t2mo. 75. 6d. fewed. Richardfon. , 
“This is an interefting little ftory, related in a pleafing man- 
ner, without the degree of perfection which will énable it to 
bear the approach of the torch of criticifm, without revealing 
fome confiderable imperfections: Let it then be extinguifhed ; 
for the aim of fuch little artlefs produétions is to foothe the 
wrinkled brow, inftead-of adding to its. furrows: to amufe the 
mind, and mend the heart, Jn thefe refpetts, our fair author 
deferves our praife., % ie, 


Edain and Anna, a Northumbrian Tale, founded on Fads, written 
by Edwin himfelf. 3 Vols. 12mo. 75. 6d. Scatcherd and 
Whitaker. 


This is a confufed medley of modern and ancient anecdotes ; 
for the author, who was employed by fir George Lyttelton, 
though he knows not how to fpell his name, {peaks with equal 
freedom of fome of the prefent very refpetable inhabitants of 
Paternofter-row. We fuipeét the Tale to be a new edition, 
with additrons, of ah older ftory. L.. . 
The author is frequently: in a‘ humorous vein, but his at- 
tempts are unfucceisful ; and’ he is fometimes pathetic, withouc 
the power of drawing a tear... He is not‘ unacquainted with 
the northern parts of England, or the manners and language 
of the feceders, a fe& of diffenters from the kirk of Scotland’; 
but this heterogeneous mixture of poetry and profe, of religion 


and humour, is neither interé(ting or entertaining. 


Melusyx Dale. A Novel. In a Series of Letters, By a Lady. 
‘ 2 2 Vals. 12720. 5 Se Lane, ‘ 7 
The ufual characters, trite fentiments, and an expected ca- 
taltrophe, will characterife this novel. Is it new ? or is it old!? 
We confefs we know not: We: fufpeé it to be a literary 
patch-work, and confign it: to the oblivion which it de- 
ferves. a6 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Cary’s Adtual Survey of Middlefex, ona Scale of an Inch to a Mile ; 
 avherein the Roads, Rivers, Woods, and Commons 5, as‘ well as 
every Market Town, Village, €Sc. are diftinguifbed, and every 
Scat fbewn,, with the Name of the Poffffor. Preceded by a Ge- 
neral Map of the County, divided into its Hundreds, To which 
is added, an Index of all the Names contained in the Plates. 
8vo. By FJ. Carey, Engraver, Map and Print-filler. 5s. 
Sewed, | 


This beautiful delineation of Middlefex, -is contained in 
twenty-eight octavo.maps, in which -al] the high roads are di- 
Atinctly traced in a brown colour, and every country feat of 
note, 
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note, with their parks, terraces, ponds, &c. erp es in green. 
Mr. Cary mu haye beftowed great expEnge and 4 hour in ace 
complithigg this Survey ; and when the ppb lic becomes ac- 
quainted ¥ with its merit we h ippe that fuch induitry, fo happily 
ad. ted both to ufe And aio » will not be ddrewited. 
Mr. Cary has entit cae is duction the Survey of Middle. 
ex ; but i eonjais, likewafe, the extent of feveral miles’ of 
the’ neig] hbouring \ counties. oor 
Fhe Dour of Valentine. w2me. 35. 6d. Johnfon. 


The defign of this work js to mix inftruction with entertain- 
ment 5 but the chief object is to inftru& the ignorant’ both 
in their religious and moral duties. On thefe fubjects, the lef 
fons are often fajutary. Though the religious tenets feem to 
breathe fomewhat too much of the enthufiafm of a fect, and 
Perhaps may fajl | from thelr sit Ne He we perceive apie 

feniive in thofe branche which can influence the oP duct. 
Some judicious gnd fen ible We iM di | mel fubject S, are 
gecationally inter Sperfed ; and the following deferves to be 
quotes 

‘ — remarked, that Valengine might very properly {pend 
fome moments of regret over the rpined remains or pe noble 
edifice, and that he might well. alow fome praifes and admi- 
qanion on thofe ancient manners. You may indulge, faid he, 
ip the thought, that the lord of this manfion and. domain was 
once as a good prince and father to the diflri& around ; that 
hg attended to the wants of his dependants, relieved their dif- 
treffes and their age, and ufing rightly the power he held oyer 
them, made it productive of the blefings of order, .and of a 
joft obedience ; nd, added he, it is no light commendation to 
fay, that this was not improbable. Do not think, continued 
be, addrefing bimfelf to Edwasd, that I mean to difparage 
the priviieges you are fo pleafed with ; but you may probably 
, find, thatthe vices of mankind obfirna very much the advan- 
tages that might arife from them. Opportunities of wealth 
and confequence are now indeed laid open to the lower orders 
of men, but a larger inlet is alfo made to the pernicious thirit 
of gain, with all the fraudulent'and envious methods employed 
10. acauire fach § incisafe it; nor, in the ufual ftate of their 
- minds, are erfons likely | to ‘be very fkilful j in the difpo- 

fition and management 0 ines penser and in the uncon- 
spud condugt of Premafelyes forming their manners, or 

erciling their op pinions. Many. amiat ble and honeft qualities 
hold a al ance wat overty ne fubjection. “You will alfo 
‘te, ¥ added he, that there is ftill a poorer fort, and that their 
bje 


ion may be more miferable than it was-before. The 
. cottages, the families, the domeftic education, and comforts, 
of ‘fuch who live now under men of upftart fubftance, and of 
the loweft order, are not likely to become objects of their mafs 
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tér’s attention, finte they are not the objeéts OF Eheir intéreit: 

If, added He, the lotd of this place ha@ a liberal pride in fee- 

ing the lictlé buildings on his domain néat aid ddiods ; 

if he had; frém the more improved bias of 4 Caltivaced ibd, 

a zeal in eltablithiig fothe finall femtindries fof the children of 
his dépéndiiits ; if hé took théir fturdy boys into fis fervite, 

and fettled others in tradé, or iti wedlock; if the réptobate 
and audacious if fociety were fare Of punifliniént fidm the im- 
médidté power they were tindér; and if they are how fet ar 
larpe from every réttraint bat where the law, Which is exetcifed 

about crimes more open, atid detrimental only to the property 

of others, fafténs it wpon thems the prefent race w Rave 
fomething to envy in thofe ancient times and mafiriers. 

The author has made fome.apology for cloathing his precepts 
in the drefs of fancy ; but we think it was uaneteffary; The 
little narrative interfperfed {hews no inconfiderable acyuaint- 
ance with the heart; and, if the author had followed it itill 
faithet, and eviriced the force Of his precepts by Other errors 
of condi, His work might have been more afeful. 

A Defence of Mr. Bofwell’s Fournal of a Tour to the Hebridesi 
vos 1s. Swift. 

When we feviewed the Remarks, thefr tuthbér; 4nd thé 
imbecility of the attack, ifiduted us to fafpeG tlrat it was One 
of thofe friendly efforts, défighéd to keep thé fhattléeock from 
falling : our author thinks othérwife, and éagérly Oppafes the 
criticifms of the remarker. As we examined the Journal With 
freedom, at fome length, we need not refume the fubjec nd 
it will be Iefs abcalhsty, as the feelings of the reader wall dif: 
cover faults which réafon cannot excule, or eloquence enforce : 
we may alfo add, that Mr. Bofwell’s work has diieady ‘obtained 
its proper rank in the fcale of public'éftimation. TRat Gentleman 
is indeéd fortunate in his champion: the defender enforces "his 
arguments with fpirit, energy, and good fenfe; We afe much 
pleaféd with his zeal forthe caufe of truth, and the manly ra- 
tional piety which he occafionally difcovers. But the fubject 
has been fo long the common theme, that no ingenhity cart 
render it pleafing ; and we fincerely hope that the contending 
petis may now reft ‘from théir Mabdurs. 
Deleétus Sententiarum & Hiftotiarum, in Ujum Tironum accommo 

datus. 12m0. 25. Bathurit, 

‘ In travelling the road to Latin. literature, the matarer 
reader will often be pléeafed in recognizing the. companions of 
his youth.’ We can fully affent to the truth of this propofition, 
for we have rtad this collection with much pleafure, and. can 
chearfully join with the author in thinking it generally pfeful, 
It is feleCted with much eare ; the minuteft examples are ftrictly 
claffical ; and the learner is Jed to‘the more intricate rules of 

2 fyntax, 
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fyntax, by fteps fo flight as to be almoft imperceptible. .It. may. 


appear an} uncommon remark, that the union of two words only 
will betray an ignorance in claffical knowledge ; for, though 
they may be allowed in fome.cafes to be ufed together, the 
compofer’s defign will fhow that he has unfkilfully fele&ed 
them. Pope. objected to ‘ amor publicus ;” and with reafon ; 
though his anfwer, on the authority of Ainfworth, being pro- 
duced, was rather a witty evafion than a folid obfervation. 

. For the reafons which the compiler has produced, we. think 
this Deleciys was greatly wanted, and we need not repeat, that 
it is weil executed. ‘The advertifement is fhort,but fo clear 
and exact, that it gives a very favourable fpecimen of the au- 
thor’s talents as a teacher. » dane 


The Will which the Law makes: or, how it difpofes of a Perfon's 
© Eftate, ineCafe he dies without Will or’ Tefament. - By Peter 
Lovelafs, Gent. 8v0. 25. 6d. fered. Buckland. : 


This compilation is. exeeuted with confiderable, accuracy 5 
but it is not enough to have the fubitance of the acts before 
our eyes, unlefs there is fagacity and experience to comprehend 
their language with exactnefs, and their tenor with precifions 
While we commend, therefore, the execution, we would not 
advife.our readers to employ the ‘work without profeffional af- 
fiftance. We would follow the example of the king of Praffia, 
who, when he conferred on the chevalier Taylor the honour of 
being his oculift, ftri€tly forbad him to touch the eyes.of any 
of his fubjeéts. — : 


An Addrefs to the Livery and Citizens of London, on the ‘Proceed- 
ings of the Court of Common Council, on Friday the 24th of Fe- 

bruary, 1786, re/pedting Mr. Alderman Clarke and Mr. Dorn- 
- ford. By Jofiah Dornford, Efg. 8vo. 6d. Bew. 


Mr, JofiahDornford has fome' time fince ftarted in the race 
of patriotifm ; but we much‘queftion whether, among all the 
under-writers in the city, he can find one man who will infure 
to him the attainment of the civic reward, which perhaps he 
has in view. | 


Confiderations on the Neceffity of lowering the exorbitant F reight of 
Ships employed in the Service of the Eaft-India Company. By 
Anthony Brough. 8vo. -15. Robinfons. 


The territories of the Eaft-India company being fo extenfive, 


‘and fo great the number of perfons employed in their civil and 


commercial departments, it is not furprifing that many charges 
of delinquency fhould be exhibited againft their fervants in 
that quarter: but our aftonithment cannot fail of being excited, 
on finding any unfavourable imputation affixed to’ the conda& 


‘of the diréftors, whofe duty it’ is, ‘not only to adminifter ‘the 
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affairs of the company with wifdom and pradence, but to fet an 
example of fidelity and uprightnefs to all who are under theit 
authority. : ) ee ne ee 
According to the faéts flated in the pamphlet now before us, 
it, appears, that. in. the importatwn, of thirty thoufand ‘tons, 
which is faid to be the whole annual tonnage of the Eaft India 
company, a very large fum.is fquandered awayevery year. Enor- 
mous as this embezzlement is, we are informed, that infteatl of 
reventing its increafe, the perfons by whom it has been efta- 
blifhed have lately deliberated, whether they fhould ‘nor’ aug- 
ment it with the annual fum of fixty thoufand pounds, by im- 
pofing an additional freight of two pounds, per ton on every 
veflel. : i 
Mr. Brough obferves, that in the Report of the Committee 
of Secrecy of the Houfe of Commons, in 1772, it appeared, 
upon the evidence of a very able .profeflional gentleman, who 
is flill in the company’s fervice, that one-third of the fum then 
paid for freight and demurrage might be faved ; thatthe China 
goods might be brought home for twenty pounds per ton, and 
tne Coaft and Bay goods at twenty-two pounds per tof; and 
‘that by a new fyliem of fhips, a farther confiderable faving in 
the freight might ftill be made. Mr. Brough, convinced of 
the prodigious embezzlement in this article of the ‘company’s 
expenditure, has offered to the court of directors to diminth 
about one-fifth of the prefent freight 5 to build eighty thips, 
en a lefs fyitem, at his own expence; to import the wholé ton- 
nage, in cafe the prefent fhip-owners fhould obftinately refafe 


to lower their prefent rates; and to produce good fecurity for ° 


-the performance of thefe engagements. He has, it feems, in- 
timated to them that, by accepting his offer, they will fave a 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds per annum; and demon- 
ftrated that the favings may fhortly amount to two hundred and 
fixty thoufand pounds, in confequence of a plan which -he ‘has 
‘lately delivered to the board. 

Two objections, we find, have been alledged againft, the 
plan propofed by Mr. Brough. One relates to the thip-owners, 
who have hitherto been ferviceable to the company 3 the other 
is concerning the meafurement of the fhips'to be employed-in 
its fervice. But both thefe objections are anfwered by Mr. 
‘Brough in fo clear and fatisfactory a*manner, that: we fhould 
imagine the directors cannot long hefitate’ about :adopting a 
plan, fo ftrongly recommended by every ceconomical tonfider- 
ation, and fo highly advantageous to the company. 


The late Meafures of the Ship-owners in the Coal:Frade ‘fully ex- 
amined, in a Letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt. 801. 
is» 6d. Robinfons. 


The avowed purpofe of this Writer is to vindicate the mea- 
fures of the people employed in the coal-trade, the motives of 
whele 
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whofe conduét laft year, he thinks, havé névér been fufficiently 


underftood. In profecuting the fabject, he traces thofe mea- 


fures from, their origin ; and affirms that they drofe from no 

phar chesine? ee thip-owlers, bot from thé neceffity alone 
of theircircumftances. He next examinés ‘the meafares therm 
felves, particularly with regard to the propriety and equity of 
sheir application ; contending that they were not only juft in 
their nature, but tliat no other could have been fabftituted 
which were fo fair and moderate. On a fabje& of this kind, 
it is impoffible to form any decided opinion, without a perfe& 
fnew leds of the faéts and atgumehts advanced on both fides 
oF the difpute. We can, therefore, only fay that this author 
writes wit pleas oii, and is a zealous advocate for the party 
whole caufe he éfpoufes. 


Apo for Negro Slavery ; tr, the Weft-India Planters vindicated 
from the Charge of Inhumitnity. By the Author of Letters toa 
Ti duig 'Phihter. S00. 1s 6d. Strachan: 

The Rev. Mr. Ramfay’s Effay on this fubject has given rife 
to feveral-opponents, fome ‘of whom have treated him with an 
illiberality, extreme! inconfiftent with the charaéter of difin- 
terefted writers; and none of them has produced any well at- 
telted facts to invalidate the reprefentation laid before the pub. 
lic by that.gentleman, The author of the prefént pamphlet 
sas avoided the {currility of fome of the former productions on 
‘this fubjeét:s, but he advances few additional argumients or ob- 
férvations which may not be eafily repelled. 

Grammatice Queftiones ;*or a Grammatical Examination, by Quef- 

"tion only : for the Ufe of Schools, &. By the Rev. N. Morgan. 
12mo. Second Edit. 15. 8a. Pote. 


The common method of teaching the Latin Grammar by 

ueftion and anfwer, is generally admitted to be the moft fuit- 
Me to boys ‘atdn early age, and in the firit ftage of inftruétion. 
But fo far are we from approving of a perfeverance in fuch a 
mode; that we think the method, by queition only, is infinitely 
‘better calculated for conveying a thorough acquaintance with 
thé latignage, by fubfticuting reflection in place of rote, which 
{js‘only a mechanical exercife, and an extremely precarious te- 
‘are in any mental a¢quirement, whether of language or fci- 
ence. We, therefore, are of opinion, that for the attempt to- 
wards introducing this method into fchools, Mr. Morgan is 


entitled to approbation. 








